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The Cultivator and its Friends. 








There are some suggestions we should like to make 
to our friends, while we heartily congratulate them on 
the prospects of THe Cuttivator for 1855, and as 
heartily thank them for their instrumentality in bring- 
ing them about. We have endeavored to answer most 
of their remittances by letter,—we did hope to be able 
to acknowledge all thus personally,—but they have 
poured in upon us too rapidly to admit of this,—and 
it is therefure necessary to call attention here to some 
points on which many correspondents have requested 
an explanation, which, if possible, would have been 
given by letter. 

Our Premium List, 
To which we desire to cal! particular attention, not only 
because it has not been clearly understcod by come, 
but also because there are yet upwards of rwo MONTHS 
before it is to be decided,—will be found to offer great 
inducements for exertion on the part of agents, who 
can in any way spare the time necessary for canvass- 
ing their neighborhoods thoroughly. 
lieve but that every man who takes a paper of any 
kind whatever, will on being shown the value of THE 
CuLtivator and ReGister, and their unprecedented 
There 
are numbers of our friends who have already sent’ in 
considerable lists, a little exertion on whose part would 
place them beyond the reach of competition as far as 
several of the prizes are concerned. And there are 
many others, who are living where there isa great and 
growing appetite for agricultural reading of the best 
and most reliable kit d, and who might overtake and 
outstrip former competitors, if they would spend a lit- 
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cheapness, gladly consent to subscribe for it. 
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tle time in earnest efforts, unless indeed the former im- 
mediately avail themselves of our first suggestion 
The more spirited the competition, the more satisfac- 
tion the prizes will give, and the greater the benefit to 
us, and to the agricultural world. We repeat them 
here :— 

1. For THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF CASH paid in be- 
fore the 10th of April next, whether for The Cultivator 
alone, or for the Country Gentleman, or for the Iilus- 
trated Annual Register, or for all three together, ac- 
cording to their respective terms—FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2. To the one sending us the next largest amount, 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


3. For the next largest,.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next largest,.... THIRTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
5. For the nex®argest,.... THIRTY DOLLARS. 

6. For the next largest,.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
7. For the next largest,.... TWENTY DOLLARS. 

8 For the next largest,.... FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

9. For the next largest,.... TEN DOLLARS. 
10. For the next largest,.... FIVE DOLLARS. 


Our Club Subseribers 
Are equally indebted with ourselves to the exertions 
of the agent by whom they were enrolled, and will 
they not each and all make some effort to extend our 
circulation, and thus make his task easier another 
year, as well as give their neighbors the benefit of our 
pages. We will take each subscriber cont by the mem- 
ber of a club, as an addition to it, and consequently, 
send himthe Cuctirvaror and Reoister for Firry 
Cents. Will not agents when they take a man’s sub- 
scription urge him to assist them in canvassing the 
tuwn, and themselves send us the names thus obtained. 
Where we have now 
Single Subscribers, or from One to Ben, 
Cannot a full club be made up? The copy of the 
Register which each one will receive, will be some re- 
turn for his proportion of the needed exertion, and we 
can only repeat our offer to send the Register to any 
who purpose thus to exert themselves. And more,— 
in view of the general depression as to money matters, 
and with the hope of making the way for such acircu- 
lation for Tue CuLtivatTor another year, as no jour- 
nal of its kind,has ever had—to introduce our J ‘egis- 
ter to the field which it is purposed to fill,—inat of 
THE AMERICAN FAarmMER’s ANNUAL, and to imake ag 
many as possible acquainted with its value,—we will 
send the Reaister and Cuttivator both fu: Firty 
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Cents, where our agents do not now succeed in 
getting a full club of twenty, but send at LEAST TEN. 
This we do, not as making a change in our terms, but 
to encourage to exertion those who have given up can- 
vassing in despair of not making out a full club of 
twenty, and depending upon their kind assistance ano- 
ther year to more than double the lists of the present, 
and thus reimburse us for the very inconsiderable pro- 
fit which the vast amount of reading given for so little 
money, now returns us. 

The Hlustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 

We publish in another column, as many of the mul- 
titude of commendatory notices which the RecistEeR 
has received, as we can make room for at present,— 
showing that we do not overrate its beauty and value 
to the farmer. All unite in saying that ‘Every FAR- 
MER SHOULD POssEss IT” at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 
copy.—Is it not worth some trouble to procure it as a 
present ? 

For a Weekly Rural and Family Journal, 
We take occasion here to mention the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN, as unequalled by any similar work, and well 
worthy of the attention of those who are looking about 
for such a publication. We have too often published 
extracts from the very flattering notices it has elicited 
from the press, as well as from the renewed commenda- 
tions of its subscribers, to make repetition necessary, 
We shall be happy to furnish specimens. A few sets 
for the past year are also now for sale either in num- 
bers or bound. 
The Bound Volumes of The Cultivator, 

Since the commencement of its Third Series 
1853, ought to be in the hands of every subscriber. 
Price — Lound in superior style, and post paid to 
any part of the country, $1 each—unbound, or stitched 
in paper covers, Fifty Cents, at which price we cannot 
afford to pay the postage. We wish to remind agents, 
also, that money remitted for these counts with ad- 
vance subscriptions in competition for our Premiums. 
We are often met with inquiries for some work on 
practical Agriculture generally, but we know of no- 
thing so well adapted to the Farmer’s wants, nor con- 


in 


taining so much at a small price,—at once so perfect 
and so cheap a Text Book of every Farm and Garden 
operation, as the back and present volumes of THE 
CutTIvaTor,—for it contains the experience of the 
best farmers, as well as the results obtained by the best 
minds devoted to their interests. 

—>— 

We desire to repeat the acknowledgment of our ob- 
ligations to CORRESPONDENTS, and to return them our 
especial thanks. We hope they will continue to con- 
tribute to our columns any thing they can to add in- 
terest and value to them. And to those who have 
never yet written for publication, we extend our cor- 
dial invitation to make an exception to their usual 
practice in our favor. Many do not like to impart 
their experience and relate their experiments, unasked, 
for fear of intrusion. They will please consider this 
an especial request to lay before the publie whaterer 
they know,—-not to hide the results of their long labors 
in the dark, but to give them tothe world. It may 
not perhaps be out of place to suggest to correspondents 


for all the departments of our paper, that the ¢ruth, | 


narrated as simply as possible, will nearly always 
find attentive readers. 
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Register cf Rural Affairs. 


We copy, from the various notices by the public 
journals of this work, the following : 





“This, instead of being an * Almanac,” is a mimia- 
ture encyclopedia of rural affairs. It contains a vast 
amount of matter, selected and prepared with good 
judgment, and arranged and illustrated with excellent 
taste. Joun J. THomas has the credit of its prepara- 
tion; and this isa guarantee of its value. Every far- 
mer and cottager should have it: the price will place 
it within the reach of the humblest means and the most 
rigid economy.— The Horticulturist.” 

* Multum in Parvo. The gist of an encyclopedia ! 
Useful to all men and women, but particularly adapt- 
ed to agriculturists, horticulturists, gardeners, etc. A 
copy should be placed in the hands of every farmer.” 
—Phrenological Journal. 

“ This is the neatest and by far the most usefal al- 
manac we have seen Tothe Farmer and the gardener 
it will be particalarly serviceable.’—Spirit of the 
Times. 

‘The ‘ Register of Rural Affairs,’ by Luther Tucker, 
of Albany, contains a number of conveinent plans for 
barns, sheds, piggeries, poultry houses, &e. It is a capi- 
tal thing and should be in the hands of every farmer.”’ 
—Granile Farwer. 

“This Volume for the year 1855, affords in our judg- 
ment, more valuable information upon subjects of in- 
terest to Farmers and Gardeners than any that has ever 
before been presented to the Public.’”’—Hudson Ga- 
zetle. 

“ This is an elegant little annual just published, and 
is one of the finest specimens of the typographical art 
that we have examined for many days. Its abundant 
illustrations are of that class most calculated to inte- 
rest the farmer; and in contents it affords the most in- 
valuable information. This number is the first of a 
series to be issued annually, and no one should be with- 
out so excellent an almanac. ’—Keeserille Republican. 

“This is a little volume that every Farmer in the 
United States ought to have.’—Jersey Blue. 

“The ILLustRATED ANNUAL REGISTER, and Culti- 
vator Almanac, is the best thing of its kind we have 
seen.—Besides all the usual calculations and statistics 
of an almanac, it gives a great amount of information 
valuable to those interested in rural affairs, illustrated 
by 120 fine wood cuts or cottages, farm houses, cattle, 
farming implements, &c.’—Newark Daily Adverti- 
ser. 

‘Tt contains, besides an almanac, a great variety of 
interesting matter, pertaining to rural affairs, with an 
abundance of well executed cuts and illustrations. 
Every Farmer, and each one of his sons and daugh- 
ters, to say nothing of his wife, should own one of these 
as his or her especial property ; for all will find some 
valuable hints in it.””-— Middletown News. 

—_ 

CuLTIVATION OF On1ions.—I have a piece of low 
land meadow (black muck) from which I have taken 
the bogs, and which I have cultivated by raising up- 
on it two successive crops, one of corn and one of buck- 
wheat, [ now wish to raise upon it a crop of onions. 
Will you or some of your subscribers give me a little 
information in regard to it,—as to how the soil should 
be prepared—what is the best manure to use—at what 
| time they should be planted, and how cultivated, and 
M. R. Luttan. 





| which kind of onions yield the best. 
Franklin Furnace, N. J. 















































Hardiness of the Osage Plant. 


The opinion has been for some yeurs gaining ground 
that the Osage Orange will prove sufficiently hardy for 
hedges, except for the extreme northern portions of the 
Union. There are however not a few who are still in 
doubts, not having had a sufficient opportunity for 
learning all the facts of the case. One principal rea- 
son for these doubts is the fact that the limited experi- 
ments that have been made were performed under the 
most adverse circumstances. A single plant, for in- 
stance, is procured and planted in the richest soil, be- 
cause itis ararity. The high cultivation it receives 
induces a large, vigorous, and succulent growth, pre- 
venting a proper ripening of the wood in autumn, and 
as an inevitable consequence, subjecting it to destruc- 
tion by winter frost. We have recently had occasion 
to observe the difference in result between such treat- 
ment as this, and the reverse, which strongly exhibits 
the influence of growth in hardiness. A portion of a 
hedge grows in a lew place, where the peach crop is 
killed on an average in half the seasons; but the soil 
on which it stands is a dry and rather sterile gravel, 
and as no cultivation has been given it, its growth be- 
ing retarded by weeds and grass has been not more 
than two feet in a single season. We could not discover 
that in any case more than two inches of the tips of 
this growth had been destroyed by the past winter, 
which all will recollect was remarkable for its severity 
and unfavorable effects. Oa a hill forty feet higher, 
where the peach crop escapes more than three-fourths 
of the seasons, a few plants were growing in a very 
deep and rich soil, and their growth being assisted by 
good cultivation, was some seven feet annually. About 
three-fourths of each shoot, and in some cases nine- 
tenths had been winter killed—the dead branches be- 
ing often five or six feetlong. So much for the differ- 
ence between ripened and unripened wood, or slow and 
rapid growth. 

Now, we would not have any one infer from this that 
we recommend a poor soil and neglected cultivation for 
hedges. On the contrary it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. A strong growth must be imparted to the young 
plants at the outset, in order that they may become 
firmly rocted, which will enable them to pass through 
the first winter far more safely and securely than if 
feebly fixed in the soil, even if the part above ground. 
should have happened to be killed down. This killing 
down would in fact be of no detriment at all, for no good 
hedge can be formed unless shorn down when young, 
to promote a thick growth at the bottom, which would 
be thicker and better from a strong root than a feeble 
one. As the hedge advances in height, less of it will 
be killed back, and in ro case no more than should be 
sheared off for its proper growth. A full formed hedge, 
on account of its denseness, will protect itself, at the 
same time that its moderate degree of thriftiness will 
cause a thorough ripening of the wood. All these 
causes operating together, render the Osage hedge am- 
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ply sufficient to endure the hardest winters in most lo- 
calities in the northern States, especially wherever the | 
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peach crop commonly succeeds, and we are inclined to 
think that when once established, it may answer the 
purpose out of frosty valleys, even in the extreme 


northern parts of the country. 
—>_——_ 


Farm Book-Keeping. 





In almost every other business, regular accounts are 
deemed necessary to the proper conducting of its affairs. 
The manufacturer might get along in the same guess- 
work way as farmers usually do, but at what rate he 
was making profits or losses he could not satisfy him- 
self. A similar satisfaction in the farmer’s business is 
one of the reasons why he should keep regular accounts 
with his crops and field, as much as the merchant and 
manufacturer do in their departments of business. 
Without accurate accounts no farmer can tell, save by 
a guess-work which may be very wide of the reality. 
what crops, or what fields, or what system of manage- 
ment are paying the best or yielding the most nett 
profits. One of our British contemporaries has lately 
been directing the attention of its readers to the im- 
portance of farm book-keeping. It asks the question, 
Why are agriculturists an exception to others in the 
details of book-keeping? and in reply observes that 
there is no more essential branch of a farmer’s educa- 
tion than that of being taught book-keeping, and that 
not only as to the every-day mercantile transactions of 
buying and selling, but also as to the noting the amount 
of produce of different fields, or the results of different 
systems of management, manuring, &c. It is essertial 
more especially, to obtaining all the knowledge possi- 
ble from any experiment, that every expenditure made 
on account of the crop, together with interest of land, 
should be noted down on one side, while on the other is 
put down every particle of produce of any value which 
the field or crop produced. By strict attention to de- 
tails, the writer of the article referred to says, “ his ex- 
perience as a cultivator would prove the most formida- 
ble foe to prejudices which militate against his inter- 
est,—prejudices and errors in practice being almost 
invariably fortified from rough guesses, the necessary 
result of the absence of regular details; and this at 
least is one reason for the backwardness of agriculture.” 

In order to render farm accounts clear and accurate, 
one of the firat things to be done is to make a plan or 
map of the farm, with the size of the fields marked 
upon it, &c. A field or crop may tnen have a folio to 
itself and all labor, manure, seed, &c., debited to it on 
one side, and all that it produces credited to it on the 
other. In Mayhew’s Book-Keeping, published by Bur- 
gess, New-York, and sold at 374 cents, may be found 
some forms and directions which greatly aid any one 
who intends to keep accounts in a more accurate man- 
ner than farmers usually do. In addition to the pecu- 
niary advantage which would result from knowing what 
kinds of crops or modes of management prove to be 
the most profitable, there would be a satisfaction in 
being able to keep accurate accounts and in knowing 
instead of guessing as to profits, which would be 
enough to compensate any farmer for his trouble. 
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How to Enrich a Garden. 





Messrs. Epirors.—A few years ago I had occasion 
to occupy a new garden. It had been worn by con- 
tinual cropping without manuring, till it would not 
produce half of a crop of any thing. I had no ma- 
nures to put upon it. I could have bought open barn- 
yard manures that had been washed and bleached 
through the year till most of the salts, and all of the 
urine was gone, but I thought it would not pay well. 
Nor could I any better afford to cultivate a garden to 
the halves. There was ahalf acre in the garden. I 
planted about one third of it to the white sugar beet. 
The remainder to corn, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, 
melons, cabbages, tomatoes, onions, &c., &c. There 
was one thing that I could do. I hada family of five, 
three adults and two children, one an infant. I placed 
a half hogshead, convenient for receiving all the dirty 
slop of the family including the urine of the chambers. 
This was filled about once a day through the week and 
two or three times on Mondays. My method of ap- 
plying it was this, at evening I began at one end of the 
garden, and with a pail and dipper, I threw it upon 
the hills and beds of every thing planted, till the tub 
was emptied. The second evening, I began where I 
left off the first and continued on till the tub was again 
emptied. SolI continued till I had gone over the whole 
garden. I continued to repeat the same process through 
the entire season, or until the garden had become so 
matured as to need no more food. The first time go- 
ing through the garden, as the seeds were not up, I 
used a large watering pot with a coarse nose. The 
second time through, I used the pail and dipper, and 
applied the liquid around the young plant. As the 
plants became large and nearly covered the ground I 
applied the liquid to the ground wherever it was naked. 

And now for the result. [ had a neighbor, Dr. C, 
a competitor in the gardening line that summer. His 
garden joined mine, the same size, and the same qua- 
lity of soil. Ile had plenty of open barn-yard mannre 
and plenty of time to work his garden. He often boast- 
ed of having had the best garden in the town, and 
thought he should still have the best, notwithstanding 
mine. But no sooner than the gardens were beth well 
up, the Dr. began to show signs of suspicion that he 
should be beat. About the first of July he came into 
my garden one morning, and says, “I have come to in- 
quire into the secret of your power over the vegetable 
kingdom. The rapid growth of your garden is a great 
mystery to me. Your garden was plowed but once, 
mine twice, and dragged well. Yours was run down 
and had no manure, mine was in better order, and be- 
sides had plenty of manure. Mine also has had a lit- 
tle better attention than yours, and now the first of 
July, yours is certainly thirty if not fifty per cent 
ahead of mine. Tell me what you have done to it.”’ 
“Well Doctor, come with me into my woodhouse, said 
I. There, that tub, with the help of my good wife, 
contains all the secret there is about it. I have been 
feeding my garden just as you do your pigs.’ “ Well, 
now I see what you have been doing all summer. I 
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supposed you were watering your garden all summer. 
and I wondered why you should be doing that when 
there has been a great plenty of rain. Now I see the 
mystery.” , 
That garden Messrs. Editors, had the reputation of 
being the most thrifty and the most productive of any 
garden in the county. That was my first experiment 
with the waste water of the family. And as that was 
applied to a half acre of worn out land for only a part 
of four months in the year, I came to the conclusion 
that had the whole been judiciously applied one entire 
year, it would have been amply sufficient to keep in a 
high productive order, two acres. But, in this esti- 
mate, I have not included the excrement from the pri- 
vy. My opinion was then formed and has been con- 
firmed by later experiments, that the manure from the 
family, would be amply sufficient to enrich as many 
acres for all the purposes of agriculture, as there are 
members in the family. And this too, exclusive of ab- 
sorbants to be used. But by the judicious use of ab- 
sorbants, the amount could be easily doubled or qua- 
drupled even. And this would be the true way of 
saving and using the liquid. With the expense of one 
half ton of guano, in permanent fixings, any farmer 
could make from his house, one ton a year through se- 
veral generations. It will certainly pay. J.L. Ep- 


GERTON. Georgia, Vt. 
—_—_ 


Growing the Locust—Queries. 





‘Messrs. Epirors—I wish to inquire through your 
columns, of such as can inform me, in relation to the 
growing of Locust for timber. 

Ist. What kind is preferable, for farm timber and 
fuel ? 

2d. Where, and how, can the seed be obtained this 
winter ? 

3d. The proper time and mode of planting and cul- 
tivation ? 

4th. The liabilities to which they are exposed, on 
open prairie locations, to breakage from winds, injury 
from frost, inseets, borers, &c. ? 

5th. And lastly, the general advantages and objec- 
tions, to growing locust, or other quick growing timber, 
on westetn Prairie farms—what, if anything, is prefer- 
able to the Locust, being particular to state whether 
white, black or yellow locust, giving its botanical and 
true name, if possible. 

Any one, who actually has had practical experience 
in the foregoing business, and knows real/y something 
about it, will confer an important favor on me, and 
many other western Prairie farmers, by replying as 
early as possible, so that the information may be made 
valuable, the coming spring. 

I repeat as before, I don’t want any mere idle the- 
orizing, of which the agricultural world is already too 
full, but practical information from those who have or 
are actually growing such timber. There must be 
plenty of such men, in central or southern Illinois. 


D. P. Powers. 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 15, 1854. 
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The Position of Drains. 





Frequent inquiries are made as to the proper position 
for drains, whether directly down the slope by the 
shortest way, or in an oblique or side direction. In the 
first named instance, the drainage is supposed to be 
most effectual, from the rapid descent of the water 
down the slope; but others prefer the second mode, 
believing the drains cut off more completely the des- 
cending currents of water in the soil, so that it cannot 
injure any below. Bothof these plans having their ad- 
vocates, we propose to examine the benefits of each, 
and determine which is really the best. 

In order to make the matter perfectly plain, we fur- 
nish the annexed figure, (Fig. 1.) showing the position 





Fig. 1. 


of the oblique drains, and the distance the water in the 
soil must travel before it reaches the ditches; AAA 
A being the drains, and the dotted lines the channels 
of moisture, as they leach downward through the soil. 
The shortest descent down the sloping surface is from 
B to C, the drains being placed at an oblique angle of 
about forty-five degrees. We shall suppose these drains 
to be two rods apart. Very little, obviously, of the 
water in the soil will pass into the one next abore it, 
bat will nearly all flow into the one below. Then, as 
from a to c is two rods or 33 feet, the distance from a 
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to 6 will be 47 feet, or nearly three rods, which isthe 
furthest distance for the water of the soil to soak into 
the ditches. 

Let us now examine the other mode of laying the 
channels, namely, directly down hill by the shortest 
course. 

BC, Fig. 2, is the direction of the descent, down 
which the drains are laid two rods asunder. These 
receive the water equally on both sides, the effect of 
each drain extending half way, or to the straight dot- 
ted lines. The direct distance is consequently but one 
rod as shown by c b; but as the moisture must flow 
obliquely to reach them, the distance becomes greater 
according to the degree of obliquity. If this.obliquity 
is forty-five degrees (or half way between perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal) as shown by the line a }, then the 
distance will be 23 feet, or only one half that required 
in the former or oblique mode of ditching. Even if 
the moisture should descend so much nearer to a pa- 
rallel with the ditches, as to pass sideways only half 
its own distance of descent, (as shown by D D,) de 
being this distance; even in this case d e would be 
only about 37 feet, or a little over two rods, being ten 
Jeet less than in the former mode. 

It may therefore be laid down as a safe rule, that the 
perpendicular drains would be as efficient at two rods 
apart, as the oblique ones at two thirds of this distance. 

But there are other influences still more in favor of 
the perpendicular mode. When the drains are oblique, 
the water does not find so ready a passage down them, 
and consequently if tile is used they must be of larger 
size. The passage through them being somewhat ob- 
structed by a want of descent, the water after it has 





Fig. 3. 


filled them, tends to leak out on the lower side, (Fig. 
3,) and if the subsoil is pervious, thus to add to the 
amount of water in the soil below, instead of draining 
it. But when it once enters the perpendicular drains, 
it never passes back into the soii, but escapes by the 
channel thus made for it. 

The question is sometimes asked, why the water wil] 
flow sidewise for reaching the perpendicular drains, 
and if it will find its way at all into them? The an- 
swer is water always tends (unless an obstruction is 
presented) to pass from a soil filled with it, to one that 
is dry or empty, in the same way that it will run out 
on all sides of a basket; and as soon as that portion 
nearest the ditch becomes drained, more remote por- 
tions flow in to fill the vacancy, till all escapes. 

The preceding remarks apply to all ordinary instan- 
ces, where a system of underdraining at regular inter- 
prove to be exceptions. For example, @ porous or 
vals is adopted. There are a few rare cases which 
gravelly hill, or top soil A, Fig. 4, may rest upon a 
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Fig. 4. 
water tight hard-pan subsoil ; the rains which fall up- 
on it will immediately sink dewn, and leave all that 
part of the surface dry; but ranning over the surface 
of the hard-pan, it will break out at C, and forma 
marsh or wet place at that point only. A drain cut 
obliquely or nearly horizontally at D, just at sucha 
place that its bottom may be in the impervious hard- 
pan, will prevent the water reaching C, and prove an 
effectual remedy. But even these oblique drains must 
in most cases be only side branches to the main per- 
pendicular drains, which should be placed at frequent 


intervals for the ready eseape of the water. 
— i 


The Model Farm. 


There : re « me farms carried on in a style of neat- 
ness and expense so far ex eding the means or the 
tas of the generality of farmers, that few can be ex- 
pected to ome up to them, or even copy after them 
with any great degree of close approximation. Still 
there is a pleasure in personally inspecting, or in hear- 
ing or reading a description of a farm, carried on in a 
superior style; and though a few only can imitate, the 
desire of improvement will be kindled afresh in the 





minds of a great many, and not a few may get a hint 


which they will carry into operation insome one de- | 


partment of their buildings or business. For the rea- 
sons just named, we think it, not only far from useless, 
but likely to produce here and there some very desira- 
ble results, to have occasionally a presentation made 
to the »gricultural community, of some farm or branch 
of their business which is carried on in a very superior 
s yle. 

Such we find in Mr. Te.rer’s farm, near Ayr, in 
Scotland. At the last meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Improvement Society of Ireland, Mr. HAMILTON 
gave his experience of a Jate tour in Scotlend, in the 
course of which he visited some of the more celebrated 
agriculturists of that country. Among others he visited 
Cunning Park, the farm of Mr. Telfer, close to the 
townof Ayr. He informs us that this celebrated dairy 
farm contains only 40 Scotch acres, or about 48 English 
acres, flat and level, and consisting of poor sandy soil, 
worth very little in its natural state. Sand, however, 
with a mixture of vegetable matter, makes very good 
garden soil, and why not good field soil, being an ap- 
propriate medium for supplying water and liquid ma- 
nure to the roots of plants. Pipes are laid for carry- 
ing liquid manure over a large portion of the farm, 
with a hydrant to about every six acres. The cow- 
house contains 48 cows in a double row, two cows to 
each stall. The floor is entirely of white flag stones, 
kept as clean as the floer of a kitchen, and indeed per- 
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fect order and cleanliness pervade the whole establish- 
ment. The drain behind the cattle is fitted with a 
perforated iron plate which lets the liquid pass off at 
onee into the large tank, while the solid manure is 
carried off by shorel into the same deposit. No lit- 
ter is used, but the fore part of the stalls is covered 
with thick cocoa-nut mats, which cost 10s. ($2.50) each. 
As some of these mats had been down three years, and 
yet seemed bat little worse for wear, the expense >f 
this substitute for litter must be very trifling. There 
are many windows both in the sides and roof, whieh 
can be thrown open for ventilation, or closed when flies 
are troublesome, having blinds of cocoa-nut fibre so 
ingeniously arranged that pulling a stight cord eloses 
them all, and daikens the whole stable. 

There is, also, an air channel under the floor by 
which fresh air is introdueed, as it is usually in chureh- 
es. The food is brought in by the center passage, in a 
large box with three wheels, which runs over the flag- 
stones with the greatest ease. At one end of the stable 
is a steam engine with apparatus for chaffing, steaming 
food, pumping water from the river, and forcing the 
liquid manure through the pipes, and the tank, which 
is open and surrounded by a high wall, is at the other 
end. The dairy-house is connected, and has every- 
thing necessary for cleanliness and the regulation of 
temperature, and a beauty of perfect fitness in every 
part. As a natural consequence of all this, it is stated 
that Mr. Te'fer gets the highest priee for his fresh but- 
ter from a London dealer, who supplies the nobility 
and gentry of the West End of that eity. This is suf- 
ficient evidence of the superiority of bis butter. 

The stock kept on the farm is 48 cows, and 2 horses. 
The cows get about 83 Jbs. of fresh cut grass per diem, 
and 30 lbs. cabbage, in the summer, with one feed a 
day of 6 Ibs. of chaffed hay, and 2 Ibs. of oil-eake, 
made into flour and steamed with the chaff. 

In winter, grated mangel wurzels, fresh and not fer- 
mented, are substituted for the fresh cut grass. 

Mr. Hamilton, who reported the observations he 
made during his visit to this farm, states that he thinks 
it proved, that by the constant application of liquid 
manure, as much, at least, as 25 or 30 tons of green 
Italian rye-grass may be raised from an English or 
statute acre, which would be equivalent to from 7 to 9 
tons of hay. Now assuming 8} tons of rye-grass = to 
21 tons of hay, to be a fair crop under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, then Mr. Telfer gets an increase vver an or- 
dinary crop, by means of his liquid manuring, of 4} 
tons of hay, at the lowest estimate— a no tnconsidera- 
ble remuneration for extra: efforts, or farming in a 
superior style. oe 

CARCASE AND Orrat —From the same journal we 
copy the following table, showing the proportion of 
carcase and offal in 10 stone of each respectively, of 
five different breeds of cattle :-— 


Carcase. Offal. 

st. bs. st. lbs. 
BOGOR, 66.0008 scevcresees 6 13 2 4} 
DORM, ...cccicccessceces 6 134 2 1} 
cc sptey ree 5 123 3 3 
ES ee Seer er 5 6 4 44 
CHOI, 2.0.6. 5.0ce'es0e cevecess 4 7 4 44 
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First Year’s Experiences in Farming—No, 1. 





Reasons for Going to Farming—My Farm—its late 
Occupants—their System— Manure the Indispen- 
sable Reguisite—Arrangements of Barn- Yardand 
Buildings for Making and Keeping this “ wealth 
of the farmer.” 

It is ne uncommon thing, now-a-days, for persons edu- 
cated for other professions and pursuits, to enter upon 
the business of farming. Those whe possess an in- 
stinctive love of the Country, and its pure pleasures ; 
such as prefer the guieé and steadiness of rural life, to 
the excitements and ever changing circumstances of 
professional and commercial life ; some who seek res- 
toration of impaired health; and not afew who have 
an eye to “ remunerating profits,” are to be found, here 
and there throughout the country, forsaking their 
former occupations and engaging in the time-honored 
calling of -agriculturists. 

Yielding to some of these motives (not excepting the 
last,) I have relinquished other pursuits, and now find 
myself a practical farmer, of a year’s standing. 

The operations of a year afford many useful lessons. 
The recorded experience of others, has been my prin- 
cipal guide, and I have found those facts established 
by actual and repeated trials, far more reliable than 
any theoretical facts. If therefore your readers are 
able to deduce any valuable lesson, receive any useful 
suggestion, derive any encouragement, or find any 
stimulant to improvement, in my limited experience 
I deem it only a duty to communicate. 

First then my farm. It is located about 2 miles 
from the center of the city of Utica, is composed of 
100 acres tillable land, one third of which are the flat 
lands of the Mohawk Valley, and the remaining two 
thirds up-land, gently sloping to the northeast. The 
sub-soil of the latter portion is a stiff sandy clay and 
is over laid with about six inches of fine dark loam. 
It is considered a good farm, tuke it all in all. The 
products of the farm have not been such, however, as to 
encourage the former owners, who were two brothers. 

Its late occupants. It was purchased by a relative 
of theirs when a forest, for ten shillings per acre, and 
although devised to them at his death, free of incum- 
brance, it did not produce enough under their joint 
management and culture, to defray their expenses, and 
when finally disposed of was subject to a considerable 
incumbrance. This was not owing to their extrava- 
gance or excesses of any kind, but to their system of 
management. 

Their system. They would not adopt an evident 
improvement because their fathers “ did not do so!”’ 
They would not plow below the coating of loam that 
covered the farm, because their fathers never did, and 
it would poison the land. They would never plant a 
tree, because “the old orchard was good enough.’ 
They would have no Durhams or Devons, but delight- 
ed in a stock of cattle that had been “ raised on the 
farm!” They did not believe in carting manure, but 
often gave it away to any one who would get it out of 
their yard. In fact, manure was treated as an absolute 
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nuisarce, and they consequently sought every way to 
rid themselves of it. They planted and sowed the 
same fields, with the same crops, year after y.ear with- 
out change. They believed “rotation of crops,” a 
fancy of the book-farmers. By this system (if it may 
be called a system) the farm was “run down,”’ and did 
not produce well. It was literally skinned, as the 
owners ought to have been. Living as they did in 
this day of agricultural light and skill, in this fruitful 
county, on a good farm near a fair market, needing 
no assistance to carry on their whole business, and men 
of fair education and intelligence on other subjects, 
their farming was and is to them, forever, a shame 
and a disgrace. 

Manure. My attention was first directed to this, 
the most indispensable requisite in good farming, and 
the means of manufacturing and preserving it. I re- 
moved the barns from a wet inconvenient and much ex- 
posed situation, to a better protected and more conve- 
nient place, and arranged the sheds and out-buildings 
to form a barn-yard, enclosed on all sides by buildings, 
except a small portion towards the south. It cost two 
or three days work of man and team, toshape the 
yard—plowing and scraping from the center to the 
sides, until there was a gradual inclination of all sides 
to the center. I then picked up and drew from the 
fields, small stone, and paved the center, laying the 
etone in water-lime. In this manner, covered about 
one half the area of the yard, which made a water- 
tight, capacious and convenient dish, in which to keep 
all the yard manure. The two old barns were made 
alike and in the oldest style, with a cow stable on one 
end, a scaffold over it, and a bay on the opposite end, 
with a barn-floor in the middle. 


I placed these barns together in their new position, 
joining the ends where the cow stables were. This 
brought the stables together, and when occupied, the 
aows stand facing from each other, and looking into 
the barn floor of each barn. Between and behind the 
two rows of cows, I made a gutter, leading all the 
liquid manure to the buck of the barns. Here I exca- 
vated a large reservoir and enclosed it with a stone wall 
(of stones gathered from the fields) laid in water-lime 
and paved in the same manner asthe yard. This is 
large enough to contain all the droppings of the cows 
as well as the liquid manure, and into this stercorary, 
it is all deposited with very little trouble. Here also I 
deposit old turf and muck. This is well protected by 
a lean-to shed, in rear of the barns. A large door in 
this shed affords a passage for the manure wagon, 
which is backed down upon a portion of the floor of 
the reservoir, which gradually inclines from the out- 
side entrance to the bottom, and can be easily loaded, 
whatever the quantity of manure in the reservoir. 


My barn-yard has no scattering dung heaps, buta 
large pile’in the center, which is constantly increased 
by adding muck and all vegetable substances within 
my reach, and to which the manure of the horse stable 
und piggery is regularly carried upon the wheelbarrow. 
Besides receiving and retaining the wash of the yard, 
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the liquids of the horse-stable and piggery are also 
drained into this dish. 

To the manure of the hen-house, sufficient swamp 
muck is frequently added to prevent the escape of am- 
monia and to keep the house of a savory smell. The 
quantity of domestic guano thus made in a year, has 
been a very considerable item. 

These are my plans for making and keeping the 
‘‘ wealth of the farmer.’ I have tried them, proved 
them, and can testify that they work well. Cuivis. 
Utica, Dee., 1854. 

P. S. I read your “ Country Gentleman,’ with 
great interest and profit. I cannot estimate the value 
it has been to me in my attempts at farming. Its 
hints from correspondents, its practical] articles of your 
editorial corps, and its general matter, are all admira- 
bly adapted to improve and encourage us. 

—>_— 





| The Greatest Enemy of Fruit Culture. 





‘And what is this greatest enemy ?’’ inquires every 
one. “Is it the caterpillar—the canker worm—the 
borer—the grub—the bark-louse—the black knot—the 
fire blight—the yellows - thecurculio?”’ The caterpil- 
lar sometimes strips whole orchards of their leaves, 
and for that year puts an end to the erop; but generally 
speaking it is not a very bad enemy, as the incipient 
nests are easily collected and destroyed, and the more 
adyanced insects are instantly killed by the slightest 
touch of a swab dipped in coal-tar. The fire-blight is 
often very destructive to the pear; but when not virulent, 
it may be checked by prompt and vigilant free ampu- 
tation; in many places it is only an occasional visitant, 





and in some regions of country, celebrated for large 
crops, (Boston for example) it has never been seen. 
The borer may be excluded from the apple by a coat- 
ing on the trunk and roots in spring, of a soft mixture 
of tobaceo water, soft soap, and flour sulphur. The 
grub in the peach is readily dug out with the point of 
a knife; and the yellows, although incurable when 
once attacking a tree, may be excluded from an orchard 
by planting only bealthy stones and healthy trees, on 
a strong, rich, well cultivated soil. The bark-louse, in 
its worst appearances, is confined chiefly to one portion 
of country, and may, by industry, be scraped and 
washed off—the black knot, may in most cases be kept 
from the plum and morello cherry by vigilance in cut- 
ting off, ifonly begun in time. Even the curculio,— 


that prince of destroyers, causing as it does, a loss to 
the fruit crop annually of some millions of dollars in 
the aggregate, may be greatly checked in many in- 
stances, and sometimes effectually routed, by plenty of 
pigs, poultry, and other of the smaller animals,— assist - 





ed when necessary, by the daily knockings on the 





are, besides, confined mainly to certain fruits only, as 
for example, the yellows and grub to the peach, the 
| fire blight to the pear, the borer to the apple and quince, 
the black-knot to the plhum—and the curculio in a great 
measure to smooth stone fruit. They do not each ex- 
tend through the whole list of species, and this fact 
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spread sheet. Nearly all these depredators or enemies 
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renders it much easier to meet and successfully oppose 
them. 

But there is another enemy, greater by fer than any 
one of these, if not than the whole list put together. This 
is a certain animal which the ancient philosopher singu- 
larly described as “ a two-legged animal without fea- 
thers,”’ the great English epieure Dr. Johnson, as “ the 
only animal that cooks its victuals,” and zoologists un- 
der the scientific name Homo sapiens. Man (under 
whieh general head boys also are included,) is the 
greatest enemy that fruit trees have to contend with. 
The first thing be usually does, when he procures young 
trees, which perhaps have been already badly chopped 
and mutilated at the roots, by some other individual of 
his species, is to crowd them intoa small bole in a hard 
soil, whieh mixed with sods is thrown in among the 
roots, and stamped hard with the foot. They are not 
unfrequently choked and killed the first year by sowing 
grain crops about them—we have seen hundreds of 
trees in a single orchard smoothered to death in a sea- 
son by being thrust into a thick clover meadow the first 
year, and where the fourth that survived did not grow 
a single inch. If an insect had done this great mis- 
chief, a general shout of war would be heard against it ; 
but beeause it is committed by this same animal, Ho- 
mo sapiens,—sagacious man,—it is ascribed merely 
to bad luck and forgotten. 

But if the trees happen to survive this severe ordeal, 
an assault is made upon them in another shape. He 
‘trims’? them up without regard to form but a mis- 
shapen one; he tears off their bark with his whipple- 
tree in plowing, or breaks them down in his eare to 
avoid injuring an adjacent hill of corn or potatoes, that 
has cost him just one-hundredth part of the tree; or 
he carelessly turns in cattle, which avoid the error of 
trimming up, by browsing them down to the ground. 
If they eseape all these things, then very often violent 
aroputations are made of large limbs, without judg- 
ment or meaning, and canker or decay finish the work 
with them. 

Evil from this animal, however, comes in another 
form, not unfrequently more formidable than any of 
these. This is the depredation of boys (in which term 
we inclnde all pilferers under fifty years,) who in most 
places in our free country, effectually deprive the care- 
Jul cultivator of the finest part of his labor and wateh- 
fulness for years. What beautifui laws our consistent 
government enacts! If a man defrauds his neighbor 
by passing on him a counterfeit dollar bill, years in 
the state prison is his punishment ; but if he steals 
the choice reward of long seasons of skill and care 
from the fruit garden, no one thinks even of three 
days in the county jail, and the injured owner, if he 
makes any complaint, is reported through the neigh- 
borhood as illiberal and stingy, and even some of our 
country papers have attempted to raise this heartless 
hue and cry. Let it no longer be denied that THE 
DOLLAR is the Alpha and Omega of the American 
people, when such inflictions are visited upon those who 
infringe its privileges, while other injuries, which mo- 
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ney could not replace for the owner, are passed lightly 
over, amid jibes and jokes on the unfortunate fruit cul- 
turist, who lest his most delicious specimens. 

Nothing in the whole circle of rural imprevement 
ean de more towards establishing virtuous habits in the 
community, and inducing a love of home and domestic 
life, and a distaste for dissipation, than the successful 
culture of the full circle of the finest fruits, so that 
none need go abroad for pleasures, but that every one 
may sit under his own vine aad fruit tree. Yet we 
have met with many owners of a let of land, and we 
have no doubt there are thousands all through the 
country, who are wholly dcterred from settiug out 
choice fruit trees, beeause they know that thieves, or 
“ boys”? as they are commonly termed, will have the 
best, if not the whole of the crop. What we most want 
is a correct public sentiment on this subject—and now 
that the number of fruit raisers is becoming larger an- 
nually, will not our horticultural papers take hold of 
the subject and do their duty, by frequently speaking 
out and arousivg publie attention to this widely preva- 
lentevil? Will not “ The Horticulturist” take the 
lead 2? Will not all our periodicals which are se large- 
ly enlisted in rural improvement, join in the work, as 
one of inore importance than all canker-worm-troughs, 
fire-blight-cures, and curculio-remedies put together ? 

We as a people have been for several years planting 
out fruit trees by the million—but the great maivsrity 
of them, we are confident, if not four-fifths, have been 
destroyed or stunted to werthlessness, by bad treatment 
in mal-transplanting, mutilated pruning, and the ab- 
sence of al good culture—and of those who know how 
to manage them in the best manner, a large portion 
are deterred from action by the certainty of the plun- 
derer’s assaults. No wonder then, that fruit, instead 
ef growing more abundant in market and cheaper in 
price, is aetually becoming dearer and higher priced 
on an average, as the country becomes older and the 
population more numerous. We sincerely hope that 
those who have some control over public opinion, will 
exert their influence for a reformation. 

—f>— 
Pulverization of the Soil. 





We might seleet a more seasonable subject for con- 
sideration than that of the proper amelioration or pul- 
verization of the soil we till, but it would be difficult to 
find one more intimately connected with the economy 
of agriculture or one more generally 1eglected. Most 
of our good farmers plow deep enough, but there are 
few who pulverize the soil sufficiently. We are urgent 
advocates of deep plowing, but we had rather six 
inches of the svil were well plowed and thoroughly 
worked with cultivators, barrows, rollers, &¢., than 
have twelve inches burst up and left in a half worked, 
raw state. Mercuri sometime since, having witnessed 
the working of “Gisss’ Rotary Digging Machine,” 
enthusiastically asserted in the London Times, that 
“that old implement the plow was doomed.” His san- 
guine expectations have not yet been realized, but the 








workings of this machine are such as to induoe us to | is danger of pushing the principle of good tillage too 
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hope that ere long some such an implement shall be 
invented as will economically break up and thoroughly 
pulverize at one operation five or six inches of the sur- 
face soil. Such an implement would do more towards 
revolutionizing the present system of American agri- 
culture than the most-enthusiastic chemist ever claimed 
for soil analysis, or more even than Mapes claims for 
his Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 

Dr. Wetis of Cambridge, found that the soils of the 
Scioto valley in Ohio, which have long been noted for 
their extraordinary fertility, contained ano larger pro- 
portion of the elements of plants than the comparative- 
ly sterile soils of New-Engiand. So far as chemical 
composition was coneerned, one soil was just as good 
as the other, the only difference being that the rich 
Scieto valley soil was composed of finer particles than 
that of Massachusetts. Now we are not to infer from 
this that the land of New England can be rendered as 
productive as that of the Scioto valley simply by good 
plowing and thorough working, since these could only 
break up the conglomerated particles of the soil and 
not reduce the size of the particles themselves, neither 
are we to anticipate that any mechanical contrivance 
will be discovered for grinding the soil into a fine pow- 
der; but we may safely assert that the results of Dr. 
We ts, clearly indicate the direction in which we must 


look for any great improvement in our national agri- 
culture. 


The beneficial effects of pulverization are attributa- 
ble to the increased permeability of the soil to rain 
and air; the oxygen, carbonic acid and ammonia of 
the air, have a great effect in decomposing the organic 
and in disintegrating the inorganic matter of the soil 
and rendering them available as food for plants, while 
it allows the rain water to act on a greater surface, and 
thus to dissolve out more matter from the soil. We 
all know that a lump of sugar ie much longer in dis- 
solving than the same amount of pulverized sugar. 
The principle applies in all cases. Good plowing and 
thorough working of the soil, therefore, loosen the zoil 
and form a fine bed for the plants to root in; they pre- 
pare the soil in such a manner that the air, carbonic 
acid and ammonia can circulate freely through it,— 
conditions which are known to be essential to the growth 
of plants. The free admission of the air too, induces 
the liberation of carbonic acid, ammonia, &c., which in 
their nascent state, are known to be powerful solvents, 
and to have great quickening and ameliorating effects 
on the soil. When it is remembered that plants can 
take up their food only in solution, and that most soils 
abound in the elements of plants lying in an inert, in- 
soluble condition, it will not be difficult to account for 
many of the surprising results witnessed from good til- 
lage alone. A good plowing with the frequent use of 
the cultivator, harrow and roller, are frequently tanta- 
mount in effect toa liberal dressing‘of manure. There 
is this différence, however, and it must not be overlook- 
ed, the former simply renders the fertilizing matter 
already in the soil available, while the latter supplies 
the same matter from extraneous sources; and there 
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far, for however fertile a soil may be, the eonstant re- 
moval of crops, without the return of amy manure, 
must sooner or later impoverish the soi}. For our own 
part, however, we anticipate little danger in this diree- 
tion; farmers who have enterprise and knowledge suf- 
ficient to adopt improved modes of (tillage, are not 
likely to neglect the manufacture, preservation and 
application of manure. 

We refer to the subject of the thorough pulverization 
of the soil at this time, principally to urge upon our 
readers the importance of possessing proper implements 
for the economical performance of this important branch 
of farm labor. The comparative leisure of the winter 
months on a farm, not only affords a good opportunity 
for investigating the laws of tillage, but also for get- 
ting ready implements for reducing to practice the 
knowledge thus obtained. We think “CrossxK1LL’s 
Patent Clod Crusher,” the best implement at present 
known for pulverizing the soil; bat if we eannot have 
this implement there is no reason why every farmer 
should not have at least a good woeden roller. If you 
have not one already, kind reader, be sure you get one 
before spring. anatiene 


Mechanics Turning Farmers. 


‘’ A few Mechanics”’ at Worcester, Mass, ask for 
advice un the subject of relinquishing their present 
employment, moving west, and engaging in Farming. 
The “hard times ”’ have thrown them out of employ- 
ment, and they have each a small amount of capital, 
varying from $700 to $1400. Some of them have had 
no experience in agriculture, and they wish to know if 
they can probably “ get a living,” and “ make it pay” 
as well at farming, as at their city trades at two dol- 
lars a day. 

It is next to impossible to give any definite advice on 
this subject. Some of the best farmers we ever knew, 
were brought up mechanics, but earrying their regular 
business habits inio their farming, with a conscious- 
ness that they had all to learn, they applied ener- 
getically to the best sources of information, and soon 
outstripped their more conceited neighbors, who knew 
too much about their business to learn any thing. On 
the other hand, we have known perfect failures with 
others who had made similar attempts. 

The best general answer we can give to all inquiries 
whether any particular pursuit is a good and profitable 
one, is, ‘Success does not depend on the kind of busi- 
ness; it depends on THE MAN.” There are some me- 
chanics, who, unaccustomed to farm labor, would ex- 
ceedingly dislike its irregular drudgery, as well as its 
uncertain results from the variations of seasons; there 
are others who would soon become fascinated with all 
its operations, and with everything connected with ru- 
ral improvement, and learning by a few years experi- 
ence to turn everything to aecount, would make farm- 
ing profitable. Our opinion is, that most of those ac- 
customed to regular mechanical employment only, 
with a capital of only about one thousand dollars, would 
find it difficult to buy a farm with buildings, stock it 
with an-mals, furnish wagons, carts, and implements 
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generally, and buy food until a return is made in crops. 
We would never advise sueh persons to buy new lands, 
but whether they settle west or east, to procure a place, 
even if quite small, already under cultivation, and with 
at least some buildings. 

It will be some time before the mosé skilful will re- 
ceive an amount equal to two dollars a day ; and we 
would therefore advise all mechanics, not already well 
versed in the practical operations of farming, te en- 
deavor to retain for themselves, at some wages, me- 
chanical employment during the most leisure portion 
of the year—to begin in a smaljl way, to avoid run- 
ning into debt, and to feel their way before engaging 
in any eonsiderable expenditures. 

With regard to the question, “ Where would be the 
best place to leeate ?” we answer, in any of the states 
west of New England, where the elimate is not great- 
ly dissimilar, and where there is a good fertile soil, 
and healthy air. In the more remote places, land is 
eheaper, but the advantage is nearly balanced by dis- 
tance from market, and lower prices. 

—~_— 


Keep only the Best Stock. 


The opinion is gaining ground that, in the Eastern 
States especially, farmers ean afford to keep none but 
the best stuck. It costs in this vicinity at least $50 to 
keep a horse well through the year, and as much to 
keep a poor animal as a good ome. Who that thinks 
at all on the subject, can fail to be convinced that it is 
better economy to keep a span of well formed, active 
and powerful horses, even should they eost 3300, than 
a pair of long-legged, lightbodied, broken-down stagers, 
even could they be obtained for nothing? So it is with 
cows. It is not easy to estimate aceurately the eost of 
keeping cows,—in this neighborhood it is not far from 
$35 per annum—but we may safely aver that little 
profit is made except on the best animals. 

The profit of pork making except in the great corn 
growing states of the west, is notoriously small, and 
this year it has been less than usual. We will not 
say that much money can be made here in feeding 
corn, even to a good Suffolk or Berkshire pig, but if it 
will not pay to fatten a well-bred hog, it certainly can- 
not be profitable to attempt to fatten the miserable race 
of pigs commonly found in most barn-yards. 

The same is true of sheep. The profit on sheep the 
past year, especially on such as are kept prineipally 
for their wool, has been quite small—-some good far- 
mers think it has been on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Many are rushing out of the business, selling their 
flocks at a great sacrifice. It would be far better po- 
licy to go carefully through the flock, and select out 
the comparatively worthless animals. Many flocks 
would in this way be reduced one-half, and by keeping 
them better, and using the proper means to improve 
the breed, much more profit would be obtained for the 
food consumed. It might be well, too, in many eases, 
to get a coarser wooled, mutton breed of sheep. But 
this of course depends on the loeality, the price of 
mutton, &c. At all events, whether sheep are kept for 
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Leicester Ram. 





The above is a portrait of a yearling ram, bred by Mr. S. Bennett, Bedfordshire, England, to which a prize 
of 30 sovereigns was awarded by the Royal Ag. Society of England 








wool or mutton, the most profit will be realized from 
the best bred animals. 

What are, and what are not, well bred animals, is a 
disputed poiat which it is not our purpose here to dis- 
cuss. Could we eee farmers fully realizing the well 
established fact, that carefully bred animals are always, 
in the aggregate, much more profitable than those 
which are chance bred, we should have higher antici- 
pations respecting the progresss of American Agricul- 


ture. —_>— 


Cure for Foot Rot. 


Meseas. Eptrors—A simple and effectual cure for 
the foot ret in sheep, consists in a mixture of 1 part 
oil of vitriol, and 4 parts water. 

Providea sharp jack-knife, and asmall brush. The 
operation consists in paring the diseased hoof, so that 
every part that is matterated shall be exposed, and 
then wash it with the vitriol and water. 





Years ago, when the Saxon sheep fever was raging, 
my flock had the disease direct from Saxony, and from 
its operation, no one would doubt its being genuine. 
Nearly two years were consumed with various reme- 
dies, which served to save the flock, but all the reme- 
dies were not effectual to make them stay cured, until 
a friend living with a flock-master near Boston, kindly 
furnished the above remedy. 


I had a flock of over 200 sheep, in a hill pasture, 
affected with the disease. I procured help that could 
be relied upon to do the work well, built a small yard 
in the corner of the lot, sufficient to hold the sheep, 
aod caref lly examined every one, and applied the 
ab«ve remedy to all the diseased ones, twice in the 








week for three weeks. The cure was effectual, as I 
have not had any trouble since. 

The secret of success consists in doing the work tho- 
roughly. The least particle of matter left unexposed 
in paring the hoof, will be sced enough to perpetuate 
the disease. Nine flocks of sheep in my immediate 
neighborhood were successfully treated in the same 
way. Orrin Smitu. Middlefield, Mass., Decem- 
ber 25, 1854. —— 


Grubs in the Heads of Sheep. 


Messas. Epitrors—I notice in the Country Gen- 
tleman, some remarks upon the grub in the head of 
sheep. I will give you a little of my experience in 
this matter. I moved from your state seven years ago, 
and brought with me 8 Leicestershire sheep. They 
prospered well with me. They were kept in the prai- 
rie grass in spring and summer, and in fall and winter 
in the corn as it grew in the field. With this treat- 
ment, my sheep are fat in winter. In the seven years, 
I have lest ten or twelve wiih the grub in the head. 
I found it to be so, by dissecting the head; found one 
grub an inch long, and ot:ers of various smaller sizes. 
1 carefully experimented upon them, and found that 
tobacco juice killed them in half a minute. After that- 
I used strong tobacco juice, syringing it into the head‘ 
and it cured long etanding cases every time. A. K. 
Barrett. Magnolia, Wis. 

a 

Me. Jewett, of Weybridge so well known as the 
importer of blood Stock, has just made one of the lar- 
gest sales ever made in the county. He has sold to 
Charles Newman, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., French 
Merino Sheep to the value of $15,000. This, added to 
the former sales of Mr. Jewett this year, amounts 
to $28,400! a good business for one season.— Vt. Pa- 
triot. 
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“To Improve the Mind and the Scil.” 


This bas been the motto and the object of this publi- 
cation from its commencement. Is there any connec- 
tion between them, or are they entirely distinet and 
separate objects? We think there is a close connec- 
tion | etween the two, which it might benefit many to 
think of, and to allow it some more influence on their 
plans and proceedings. 

The connection between improvement of the mind 
and improvement of the soil, or of the condition of 
those who cuitivate it, which is of most importarce, is 
that which consists in the increased fitness for a suecess- 
ful prosecution of his employment, which springs ne- 
cessarily from sharpening, strengthening and cultiva- 
ting the mental faculties of the farmer. It seems a 
truth almost self-evident—one at least which receives 
almost daily confirmation—that whatever ealls forth 
the powers of the mind into vigorous and well-regulat- 
ed exercise fits that person, in a greater or less degree, 
for more accurate and keen observation and for more 
correct and logical and practical thinking, in whatever 
department of the business of life he may be engaged. 

The young men whose minds have been most active 
at school or in home studies, are usually found to be 
the most intelligent, sagacious and successful, in what- 
ever they way afterwards employ themselves. From 
a torpid and inactive mind, when do we ever ebtain 





any valuable observations, discoveries or reflections ! 
The same general truth holds good as to the euitivatore 
of the soil. It is from those whom exercise and disci 
pline of the mind have made intelligent, i siring, 
sagacious, and logical, that we receive reliable obser- 
vations, and well founded arguments, opinions and in- 
ferences. It is from such that we receive suggestions 
and proposals of improved methods of culture. While 
the torpid and inactive mind contents itself to walk in 
the steps of its ancestors and to do as the world has 
done for ages, the educated and ‘improved’ mind is 
quick to detect the faults and imperfections which be- 
long to many old customs and practices, and to devise 
new and better methods of attaining the ends of agri- 


cultural labor. 
Durability o Unburnt Brick, &c. 


Se 





A correspondent at Tipton, Iowa, inquires for infor- 
mation respecting the durability of buildings made of 
unburnt brick—and the kind of plastering for the out- 
side—whether the walls need be bollow—and the cost. 
He also wishes toknow how to make cement roof, and 
its cost. 

A well made unburnt brick house, on a firm, dry, 
stone foundation, with a complete covering of cement, 
will Jast for ages. Uncemented, the weather gradually 
wears it away; and water leaking from the roof, or 
coming up from the earth below, will soon destroy it. 

The price is usually regarded as much less than 


burned brick, as the bricks are more rapidly made, and 
burning is saved; and the bricks being much larger 


and as thick as the whole walls, are laid more cheaply | 


and rapidly. The thickness of the brick, and their non- 
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conducting properties, obviate the necessity of making 
them hollow. Notwithstanding all these advantages, 
this mode of building is falling into disuse, doubtless 
for some substantial reasons, among which is probably 
the diffieulty of having every part done zrell, and es- 
pecially the great difficulty of securing good cement, 
so essential to suecess. We should however be glad to 
have the views and experience of those who are fami- 
liar with this mode of building. 


The following particulars for making cement, we 
copy from Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


In making the cement, choose a hydraulic lime that 
has been thoroughly tested, and is known to be well 
adapted to resist the weather, in the air as well as 
under water, and let it be perfectly fresh, as it will be 
nearly worthless if it has been long prepared, unless 
it has been kept in entirely air-tight vessels. The very 
best and purest lime should also be selected,—of the 
greatest tenacity in mortar, and such as will slaeken 
equally throughout. Especial pains should also be 
aken to procure sharp angular sand, which, if not per- 
fectly clean, must be freed from any admixture o1 
earthy particles, by repeated washings. Let the lime 
be thoroughly slaked, and a good mortar be made in 
sufficient quintity for the whole of the work, of the 
lime and sand. When the masons are ready for plas- 
tering, onen one of the casks of cement, and mix the 
latter in the proportion of one third to two thirds of 
the mortar, making a hod of the mixture at a time, 
as it would otherwise partially set before it could be 
used. Only one coat of cement should ever be put on, 
as it will then form one hemogenous mass with the 
wall. In finishing the surface, float it off as smooth- 
ly as possible, and mark it off in courses to resemble 
stone, coloring it while the cement is yet only partial- 
ly dry, so that the coloring matter may set with the 
cement. 

We do not know the best method of making compo- 
sition reofs, but understand it is an art that requires 
much experience as well as knowledge. Can any o 
our correspondents give the desired information ? 


—p—. 
Singular Circumstance. 


Messrs. Epitors--I have a strange fact to state 
which came under my notice in the town of Moscow 
this state. I observed in June last growing upon the 
farm of N. H. Miller, a very superior lot of clover, and 
was much surprised to learn the field had not been 
seeded for five or six years, during which time, it had 
been mowed twice and cropped twice with wheat. 

This is something very unusual, as clover rarely does 
well after the second season. 

Who can account for this bountiful erop of clover 
without seed or plaster for six years. The soil is a 
gravelly loam, similar to much of the soil in Monroe 
and Livingston counties, N. Y. 

Allow me to state another little fact, which may be 
something new tomany of your readers. 
| ing a pumpkin yesterday which had been carefully 
earried from the field to the cellar, we observed many 
of the seeds were sprouted, with long turning roots, and 


While open- 


also from one seed a cougle of beautiful green leaves. 
Does not this do away with the theory that light is ab- 
solutely necessary for plants to produce color. J. W. 
Hillsdale, Mich., Dee. 2, 1854. 
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On Making and Saving Manure. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I read with a very deep interest, 
the communication from T. K. in the Country Gentle- 
man of Dec. 7, on making and using manures. Not 
because it presented new principles or discussed new 
theories, for that is not what the farming public the 
most need just now, but because it did contain the ve- 
ry things they do the most need—line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept. 

Farmers can never be too much nor too earnestly 
urged te increase their manure heap. The one great 
question with every farmer should be, not the price of 
guano, nor super-phosphate, nor poudrette, but how 
can I, on my own farm and with the least expense, 
make the most manure? One interesting feature in 
T. K.’s communication, is the encouragement it gives 
to home manufacture, the development and use of home 
resources. 

But to the first item of advice in T. K.’s communi- 
cation, I take exceptions. To every farmer that in- 
quires, shall I go to the forests and get the leaves for 
my compost ? I answer unhesitatingly, éouch not alecf 
in your wood-lands. The leaves are all needed there 
for three special purposes. To keep the ground moist 
in summer, warm in winter, and lastly to furnish food 
for the growing timber. I advise the farmer to mulch 
the wood-lands rather than remove a single leaf. My 
nearest neighbor has a valuable wood lot, a part of 
which lies high and so exposed, that every leaf is blown 
off by the autumn winds. The drouth of last summer 
killed all the valuable timber on that part from which 
the leaves were blown, while they remain uninjured on 
that part covered with leaves. If such wood-lands are 
worth saving, then it will pay to mulch them. 

There is one other item of advice to which I take no 
exceptions, and yet I can not see the use of it. It is 
that which relates to the cistern and pump for the 
urine. I charge every farmer to save every ounce of 
urine, as well that from the family as from his animals, 
but to do it by the use of absorbents that are the most 
worthless for manure in their crude state, but, when 
used to absorb either the dirty slop from the family or 
the urine, are couverted into the richest elements of 
fertility. And I am sure that if every farmer would 
earry out the advice of T. K. relative to collecting and 
using absorbents, (except the leaves of the forests) he 
would have no need of pumps nor cisterns about his 
yards. 

For the benefit of such as are inquiring for modes 
and means, I will describe some of the Vermont barns 
or stables rather. The first can be found in West Paw- 
let, built and owned by Mr. BAnpwe tt. Hisstable is 
built with an open cellar, running through the entire 
length cf it, of sufficient width to admit the passage 
of a team through it, and walled on the sides and bot- 
tom, water tight. The stalls for the horses and cattle 
are arranged on both sides of the cellar, with a floor, 
water tight, descending towards the cellar. Into this 
cellar all the bedding of the animals, with all their ex- 








crement, as well the liquid as the solid, are thrown to- } 
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gether with other absorbents, sufficient to take up all 
the urine. To this cellar, the store hogs are admitted 
and perform an important work in manure making. 
Mr. B. has the means in such a cellar, to make any 
amount of manure he may desire. Should he wish to 
use more absorbents than would be needed to take up 
the urine, he can supply water as much as needed, and 
let the hogs mix with the solid. In such a case, the 
farmer will have no need of pumps or cisterns. In my 
next, I will describe other modes of constructing sta- 
bles practiced here in Vermont. J. L. Epcerron. 
Georgia, Vt., Dec. 22, 1854. 
—>— 
Cultivation of the Potato. 


Messrs. Epvitors—I would like to obtain through 
your paper, some information in regard to the produc- 
tion of the potato, from persons extensively engaged in 
raising it for the Albany and New-York markets. 
There are farmers in the southern part of this state, I 
am informed, who frequently raise ten, twenty, and 
even forty acres of potatoes in a season; and it is fair 
to presume that those who are thus extensively en- 
gaged in the business, will, from superior attention to 
the most approved mode of raising and harvesting their 
crops, have acquired possession of many little items of 
information and experience, which others, who have 
bestowed less attention upon the subject, are ignorant 
of. 

I say little items, for these ordinarily constitute no 
small part of the difference that exists in one man’s 
performance of a piece of work, over that of another; 
and it is usually the case that strict attention to mat- 
ters, which, in the abstract appear trivial, produces the 
most astonishing results. 

So far as my knowledge of potato culture extends, 
there is entire want of uniformity in every farming 
eommunity ; and not only so, but there is far more di- 
versity of opinion and practice in the production of 
tis root, than in the production of any other kind of 
erop. In preparing a piece of turf ground of heavy 
quality, one man waits till late in the spring, and then 
throws it into ridges of two furrows to the ridge, and 
deposits his seed between the folded clods; while ano- 
ther would certainly have plowed such ground during 
the preceding autumn, and previous to planting would 
have crose-plowed, harrowed and thoroughly pulverized 
it. One preserves his seed for planting, by keeping it 
fresh in the earth till it is wanted for use, while another 
smokes and dries it almost toa crisp. One plants small 
tubers, another large ones, and others again prefer 
halves, quarters or single eyes. With one, science has 
demonstrated that every perfect tuber has a head and 
face, and that it should be deposited in the ground with 
great care, and in a certain position; with another, 
science is a humbug, and all such care is nonsense. 

That mysterious planet, the moon, looks down with 
a smiling face, and proffers her bountiful gifts upon her 
faithful votaries; while others plant just when they get 
ready, regardless of her favor or frown. And the dif- 
ferent kinds of potatoes that lay claim to superiority 
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in point of some valuable quality, it would puzzle any 
modest man to determine. One keeps up the old prac- 
tice of planting in hills full four feet apart, and would 
regard any deviation from this ancestral usage, with 
something like the same abhorrence that he would the 
demolition of an old school-house and the erection of a 
new one, after looking downward and consulting the 
feelings of his pocket. 

Another, General Barnum, for instance, of Ver- 
mont, would prefer planting in drills only twelve in- 
ches apart, leaving a space of only one foot between 
the potatoes in the drill. One makes use of the hoe in 
planting, another the plow, while a third pays his res- 
pects to the custom of the aborigines, and deposits the 
seed in a hole made with a pointed stick. 

And as to manuring, why, a little more than a year 
since, I paid a dollar and a half to a lecturer on agri- 
culture, for telling me how to raise crops without ma- 
nure; and I have since paid two dollars to another 
lecturer for explaining the mysteries of ComstocKING 
and the benefits of high cultivation. Cheap enough! 
There is no kind of manure, or mode of application that 
has not its advocates. 

As to after-culture, some believe in hoeing once, some 
twice and some three times, while others do not hoe at 
all. Some make high hills, some low, some flat, some 
sharp. 

Some do ail their hilling at first hoeing, others re- 
serve it for the last. 

In harvesting, there are few crops that accommodate 
such a diversity of implements, so differently applied 
for accomplishing the same result. Now all these dif- 
ferent modes of zelecting and preserving the seed—of 
manuring and cultivating the soil, and of harvesting 
and preserving the crop, indicate an unsettled state of 
opinion in regard tothe production and general ma- 
nagement of the potato, which is probably without a 
parallel in the production and disposal of any other 
crop. And why all this diversity? Is it because the 
potato is perfectly adapted to all kinds of treatmwsnt, 
and that any kind of cultivation is equally suitable 
and judicious? Or is this tack of uniformity owing to 
a want of thought, of study, and of general knowledge 
in regard to the utility and feasibility of one mode of 
operation over another ? 

With the mass of farmers in this country, system, in 
the production of the potato, is by no means the order 
of the day. If the time ever comes, when their prac- 
tice shall be more consistent with general rules, it must 
be brought about chiefly through the instrumentality 
of thinking, reading, practical, matter-of-fact men. 

It isthe practice and experience of such men, that 
I solicit through your paper. C. Braxety. Bristol, 

We hope Judge Oszorne, or some of the other large 
potato growers on the Hudson, will give us their expe- 
rience in their culture. 

—_—~— 


Shrinking of Flannel —Enclose new flannel in a 
bag; put it intoa boiler with cold water ; heat and 
boil it. It will never shrink any more after this op- 
peration, and should then be made up into garments. 
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Value of Shelter for Sheep. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer, Mr. E. Cat- 
TELL of Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio, has tried 
keeping sheep both with and without shelter, and has 
come to the conclusion that it takes from half a bushel 
to a bushel more corn to winter a sheep without than 
with shelter, and asks : “ would it net be well for farm- 
ers generaily to make some temporary shelter for this 
winter, and thus save their feed?'’ We are satisfied 
that it would. Even ¢emporary shelter is better than 
none at all, but permanent sheep sheds, in most places 
can be erected so cheaply that few farmers have any 
excuse for being without them. Mr C. euts all his 
fodder by horse power in the fall and stows it away in 
the barn. This enables him to feed it to much better 
advantage under shelter, but he does not find as much 


advantage from the practice as from sheltering stock. 
_—_——— 


Lincolnshire Farming. 


It is not many years since the county of Lincolnshire 
in England, was what we should term a swamp. Un- 
derdraining and other processes of modern agriculture 
have converted it into one of the most productive coun- 
ties in Great Britain. So much so, that it is usually 
spoken of as the “ Garden of England.” Mr. Wm. 
Fow er of East Kirkby, Lincolnshire, writes us that 
land has reeently changed hands there for $550 per 
acre, and grass land for feeding cattle rents for $25 per 
acre. Farms are quite large—from one to two thou- 
sand acres. They are managed on the four-course sys- 
tem—one fourth clover and seeds, one fourth fallow or 
turnips, and two fourths wheat. The rent of such farms 
averages from $5 to $7 per acre. They are in a very 
high state of cultivation. 

Mr. Fowler remarks: ‘A great deal is said about 
artificial manures, both in England and America, but 
if farmers would pay more attention to their farm-yard 
manure, make tanks for the liquid, and use more lin- 
seed cake, they need not expend so much money in 
buying the trash from Saldanha Bay, the scrapings of 
the Ichabo sands, &c. Broken bones dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid is a first rate manure for turnips, in this 
country, say four bushels per acre dissolved in 100 Ibs. 
of acid, and mixed with, ashes, &c.* I have known 
very good crops of turnips grown with this dressing 
alone, but farm-yard manure is the main-spring ot 
good agriculture. 

Linseed cake is used to a great extent. “ One of my 
neighbors has bought sixty tons this year. It is now 
worth £13 10s. ($65) per ton We generally get paid 
in the stock, and the manure is much increased in 














* Mr. Fow sr refers to coal ashes, which are commonly 
used in England for mixing with guano, superphosphate and 
other artificial manures. Some of our best agricultural wri- 
ters have thoughilessly recommended the same practice in 
this country, forgetting that “ ashes’? here would be under- 
stood as wunleached wood ashes. Indeed there are those who 
have recommended unleached wood ashes to be mixed with 
guano and superphosphate of lime, than which nothing could 
be more injurieus, sinee they would liberate the ammonia of 
guano, and convert thesoluble bi-phosphate of lime of the 
superphosphate, jo the insoluble phosphate of lime, and 
render the mixtures comparatively valueless. 
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Beef is worth from fourteen to sixteen cents 
per lb. The past summer in England, as in this coun- 
try, has been one of extreme drouth, and all sorts of 
fodder and feed are very scarce and high. Mr. F. says, 
“ Skirving’s Swede turnips are making from £8 to £10 


value.” 


($40 to $50) per acre.” Though this is considered a 
very high price in England, a good crop of Skirving’s 
ruta baga would sell for much more money in this 
country. 

We shall be pleased to hear from Mr. Fowrer fre- 
quently. —~ 


Farm Hedges—No. 2, 





Messrs. Epirors—The ground being in a fit state 


to receive the plants, we will discuss their preparation, ° 


&c. The plants when obtained from the nursery, should 
be sorted, if not done before, keeping all large and 
small plants ia separate parcels, and avoid mixing in 
planting as much as pessible. Trim the roots, cutting 
off all scraggy reots‘to facilitate planting, and cut off 
the head of the plant about oneinch above the ground 
after planting. I cut the plant before putting it in the 
ground, by taking a handful of plants by the roots and 
cutting them off at one blow with a sharp hook or 
hatchet on a block, about two inches above the collar. 
I consider from experience, that a hedge trimmed at 
time of planting, to have more than two seasons bene- 
fit over one trimmed or cut down the season after plant- 
ing. ; 

To obtain an ever growing hedge, I recommend small 
plants, as there is less failure in their taking root than 
with large ones, unless put in by an experienced hand, 
and though plenty profess to know all about it, I have 
never met with more than one or two that could pass 
for such on trial. After the roots are planted, attention 
must be paid that nothing be allowed to trespass on 
them whereby the tender buds may be broken. Dogs, 
cats and poultry, are fully as detrimental to making a 
good hedge, if allowed to pass and repass where the 
buds are about to sprout, as hegs would be in a corn or 
potato field in securing a profitable crop. Nothing 
should be allowed to pass across the hedge the first 
year or two whilst in sap, if you would secure a good 
hecge. To guard the tender shoots, I have found it 
beneficial to stretch a wire no. 12, a few inches above 
the ground, allowing the plant to grow around it, and 
if another be put two feet or more from the ground it 
would be a further security against trespassers. 


These directions I have given for an ornamental 
hedge. For farm hedges, it would be needless to cut 
down—the object in farm or line hedge, being a heavy 
and strong growth in the most expeditious manner. To 
effect this, the plants should be aliowed to grow, un- 
pruned, until fit for plashing—for cutting or trimming 
weakens the plant and retards its growth more than 
persons imagine. I have plants that are seven years 
old, that are six times the diameter of others that are 
ten years, and in height the difference is as three to 
one, and all owing to occasional trimming or pruning 
W.M. Beavcuamp. Skaneateles, Dec., 1854. 
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Curing Pork and Hams. 





You will do mea great favor by giving me your 
views as to the best plan of putting up pork and curing 
hams, for family use, in your next number. J.C. P. 


This request, we fear, has eome too late to be of im- 
mediate use to our correspondent, who has not had, as 
he informs us, long experience in rural economy. 

Packing down and preserving pork, is a very simple 
process—the more simple the operation the better, pro- 
vided every thing is done in the best and most perfect 
manner. Cut the pieces in such a form that all may 
be of the same breadth, so that when packed in the 
barrel or tub on edge, they may form a layer with an 
even or smooth surface at the top. Before putting in 
the first layer, spread half an inch of salt in the bot- 
tom of the barrel if the pieces are small, and an inch 
if they are large. Fora moderate sized family, small 
pieces will be found most convenient, each piece being 
easily taken out for a dinner, without cutting. When 
the first layer is completed, which should be made as 
close and compact as possible, then spread another 
similar layer of salt over it, and make another layer 
of pork on this, and so on till the barrel is filled, or 
till the pork is all packed down. In two or three days, 
pour on safuraéed pure brine, till all the interstices are 
filled, and the pork is covered with it. Ifthe pork has 
been closely and neatly packed, a very few quarts of 
brine will be enough for a barrel. Let a cross-ber 
frame be laid on the pork, with a heavy weight on this, 
to keep it constantly under the brine, and no further 
care is necessary, except to keep the pork barrel in as 
cool a cellar as possible, especially in summer. 

To cure hams, place them in a tub or barrel, and 
without applying any dry salt, pour over them at once, 
pure saturated brine, precisely such as is used for pour- 
ing on the pork barre], enough to cover them entirely. 
After remaining thus two or three days, take them out 
and place them on a plank table, and rub over them 
the following mixture :—] quart of molasses, one fourth 
of a pound of pulverized salt petre, and enough salt 
to form a thin paste or semi-fluid mass. Rub this on 
the meat side of the ham every morning for five days, 
and then hang them up in the smoke-house. Cobs are 
said to be the best for creating a smoke, but in the 
absence of these, we have always used hickory or ma- 
ple chips or wood. Hams from large hogs may need a 
longer time in the brine, and more frequent rubbings 
with the mixture. §°~ It is absolutely necessary, in 
order that hams may keep in warm weather, that the 
flat bone be removed which covers the smooth hemis- 
pherieal bone, before they are placed in brine. 

There is no better way to protect hams from the fly 
and all external harm, than to sew them up in cheap 
cotton cloth, and then carefully whitewash (hese all 
over, so that the lime may effectually closq up every 
pore or opening by which an insect can enter. Pack- 
ing in dry ashes, or in pulverized charcoal, also ex- 
cludes the fly, but in this case they require a box or 


tub to pack them in, which is cumbersome, and they 
are not so easily and conveniently accessible, as when 
hanging up in their sack coverings. 
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Gilbert’s Corn Sheller and Separator. 





We have recently examined one of GitpErt’s Corn Shellers, and were much pleased with its construction, 
and the ease and rapidity with which it shelled the corn. It is a spiked or toothed cylinder, working over a 
concave having similar projections. Such machines are considered stronger and tess liable to get out of repair, 
than those which revolve in a vertical direction ; but they have hitherto been objected to on aceount of breaking 
up the cob and corn. Mr. Giisert claims to have obviated this difficulty by making the spike entirely flat on 
that surface which strikes the eorn, and by this means it is said the eorn is removed from the eob without 
injury. The spikes are cast in spiral lines around, and in curved lines along, the eylinder, so that it is impossi- 
ble for the cob to pass through without rolling parallel with the axis of the cylinder. The concave is made of 
sections of two inches wide each, each section resting on a strong steel spring, while the entire eoneave support- 
ed at one end by two strong bolts, can be raised or lowered as the size of the corn may require. 

Mr. G. asserts that this machine will shell more corn than any other sheller, that it dees not break the cob or 
injure the corn, that it will deliver the corn altogether separate from the delivery of the cobs, and that, though 
worked easily and conveniently by hand, it can be attached to a horse-power at an expense not exceeding fifty 
cents, and that when so attached to a horse-power, it will shell at least 50 bushels per hour. The Shellers ar® 
of two sizes, and are manufactured in this city by Deerinc & Dickson. Price $17 and $20. 














Water-Drill for Artificial Manure. plot yielded per acre 8 tons 15 ewt ; the second 13 tons 
15 ewt; and the third 17 tons 7 cwt. In other words, 
112 Ibs. of superphosphate per acre, drilled in dry, 
gave an increase of 5 tons, and the same quantity ap- 
plied in a liquid state an inerease of 8 tons 12 ewt. per 
acre. The cost o: the superphosphate was $1.80 per 
acre. This is # good result, although it is usually 
found that superphosphate has a more marked effect 
on turnips than on rata bagas, and even still more than 
on mangel wurzel. 

The above yield will appear small to those who are 
frequently reading of crops of 1,500 to 2,000 bushels 


: per acre. The great drouth of last year, doubtless, 
were seven separate experiments made, but as the re- 


materially injured the crop, especially where no su- 
sults agree pretty closely we select one as a sample of . : 
the whole. perphosphate was applied. But as the weather in 


England last summer approximated more closely to 
what it usually is in this country, the experiment may 
be looked upon as pretty correctly indicating what 
would be the effect of an application of good super- 
phosphate of lime, in a dry and in a liquid state, to 
mangel wurzels in this climate. 





Superphosphate of Lime is used to a great extent in 
England as a manure for turnips, ruta bagas, mange! 
wurzels and other reot crops. When sown broadcast 
it has very little influence on the crop, but when drilled 
with the seed, its effects are often times astonishing 
Puitip Pusey and some others have shown, too, that 
when the superphosphate is dissolved in water and ap- 
plied in the seed drills in a liquid form, the effect is still 
more beneficial. AtFrep S. Ruston, in the London 
Farmer’s Magazine, gives the results of some care- 
fully conducted experiments on the subject. There 





Three plots were dressed with eleven loads of barn- 
yard manure per acre, thrown into ridges, and sown 
with mangel wurzels April 17th. The first plot receiv- 
ed no artificial manure. The second 112 Ibs. Lawes’ 
Superphosphate of Lime per acre, drilled in dry, and 
the third plot 112 Ibs. Lawes’ Superphosphate of 
Lime drilled in a liguid state with Chandler’s water- Dost thon love life? then do not squander time, for 
drill. The crops were weighed Oct. 4th. The first | that is the stuff life is made of. 
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Short orn Bull Calf Red J Jacket. 
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Owned and bred by Col. J. M. SHerwoop of Auburn, to which was awarded the second prize at the late State 


Fair at New-York. 


Calved Nov. 3, 1853. Got by 3d Duke of Cambridge, 5941—Dam Red Rose 2d, bred by 


J. Stevenson, Durham, England, of his Princess’ family, by Napier, 6237——Tube Rose, by South Durham, 


5281 








Rose Ann, by Belerophon, 3119. 





cess, by Favorite, 252. 
Bull, 612. by Masterman’s Bull, 422. 








Rosette, by Belvidere, 1706. 
Moss Rose, by Barron, 58. —— Angelina, by Phenomenon, 3 
(Bred by R. Collins,) by Favorite, 252. —— by Hubbuck, 319. ——by Snoden’s 
by Harrison’s Bull, 669. 





Red Rose, by Waterloo, 2816, 
252. Prin- 














Good Butter Cows in Ohio. 





Messrs. Epirors—Having frequently read in the 
columns of the “ Country GENTLEMAN,” accounts of 
remarkable cows, I will endeavor to convince you that 
all of the good cows do not graze east of the.mountains. 
Our Ilamilton Co. Agricultural Society, has awarded 
several premiums to Ep. R. GLewnn, for the largest 
yield of butter from a single cow, to be fed on grass 
alone. She obtained the premium three succcesive 
years—the certified yield each time being above 16 Ibs., 
and once, in five weeks, she made 81 lbs. of butter. 


On the first of May 1852, I purchased three cows of 
one of our neighbors at apparently a very high price; 
but to which I was reconciled by a warantee, that one 
of them should make during the first week, 10 lbs. of 
butter. 

To test the warantee and as a matter of curiosity 
we carefully measured her milk, kept it separate, and 
churned the cream in a hand churn. The result was 
210 qts. of milk, which yielded 14 Ibs. 2 oz. butter. 
The greatest yield on any one day was 32 qts. of milk. 
She was a very “ Large Red” (her name) cow of na- 
tive breed, but bore the outward appearance of a deep 
milker. 

Though some of your correspondents have given 
statements of cows which have exceeded the yield of 
ours, I embrace this opportunity to throw down the 
gauntlet as to two years produce of a dairy of 16 and 











17 cows. I will premise that the years ’51 and ’52 were 
very dry, that the cows were of native stock, selected for 
their milking properties alone, without regard to size, 
color, or breed,—were from three to ten years of age, 
and were kept as a regular dairy for profit and not for 
premiums. The statement includes all the butter, but 
does not make any allowance for the cream and fresh 
milk used by a family averaging 14 persons. 

In 1851, 16 cows made 3137 Ibs. of butter, or 196 Ibs 
each.The butter sold for $881,90 or $55,12 per cow. 

In 1852, 17 cows made 3312 Ibs. of butter, or 195 Ibs. 
each. The butter sold for $876,57, or $51, 56 per cow. 


ALEXANDER Neave. Springdale, Ohio, January 
1, 1855. a 
Mulching Trees. 





Messrs. Eprtrors—In the spring of the year 1854, 
I planted some young «pple trees—in doing which, the 
man who dug them up, cut their roots quite too short. 
In order to preserve them against the effects of drouth, 
nothing ordinarily -used for mulchiug being convenient, 
I threw around them a mound of earth about thirty 
inches over and ten inches high, and drove around each 
of them a row of short stakes to prevent the access of 
hogs. This answered the purpose most effectually. 
This mode 9f mulching also supports the tree against 
the effects of wind, and will be found very useful to 
persons planting young orchards. When the trees are 


well rooted, the mound may be gradually removed. H. 
Canfield, O. 


J. CANFIELD. 
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Cultivation of the Yellow Locust. 





For the information of D. P. Powers of Madison, 
Wis., I will undertake to answer his inquiries respect- 
ing the growing of locust timber. I believe I “really 
know something about it,’’ having sown the seed in 
three different localities, and brought them to a pro- 
fitable maturity in each case. And permit me to say, 
that I look upon the locust, as the most profitable tim- 
ber for cultivation in our country; and have often in 
my visits to the Prairies of Wisconsin, and other West- 
ern States, wondered why it was not more generally 
cultivated, both for timber and shelter from the wind. 

The yellow, is the only kind used here, and proba- 
bly the best for timber or fuel. The seed can be pro- 
cured at any of the large seed stores of Albany, Ro- 
chester or Buffalo, and probably at Chicago. If the 
trees can be found of sufficient age in Illinois, or Wis- 
consin, seed can be obtained from them at this time, 
as it remains on the trees all winter, and is not injured 
by the storms. I have seen trees bearing seed, on the 
prairie a few miles west of Racine. Probably plenty 
ean be procured in that region merely for the gathering 
Plant the seed about 15th May, or when the ground is 
in good condition to plant corn. 

Prepare the seed for planting, by pouring on it rain 
water, nearly boiling hot. Let it stand in a warm 
place, say under the stove, or near the chimney corner, 
until the seeds have most of them swelled to about 
double their usual size; and are so soft as to be easily 
cut in two, by pressure between the finger and thumb 
nail. This requires 24 to 48 hours soaking, and if all 
are not swollen, sow those that are so, and repeat the 
soaking, but with water not quite so warm as at first. 

Prepare the ground in the most thorough manner. 
It should be rich, dry and mellow, and free from the 
seeds of weeds. I have succeeded well, on a green 
sward, freshly plowed, and the surface well mellowed 
with the rake. The ground should be in fit order for 
sowing onions, as the plant when it first shoots is very 
tender and small. Plant shallow, not over one inch 
deep, and tread the ground or roll it after the seed is 
in. Rows about 4 feet apart, and seeds 3 or 4 inches 
apart in the row; so as to insure plants enough for one 
to each space of 12 to 18 inches. Hoe them as soon as 
they are fairly up, which will be in 15 to 20 days after 
planting. With these, as with every other young 
plant, careful attention is necessary, to insure the best 
success. If well attended to, an average growth of 4 
feet each, may be expected the first season. After the 
first year, but little attention is needed. Do not under- 


take to improve them by trimming, except to prevent 
crotches, which are objectionable if timber is the ob- 
ject. 
. They will withstand the winds, as well probably as 
any other tree. The only enemy we dread is the borer, 
which is sometimes troublesome, but not seriously so. 
The general advantages are, rapid growth, 14 to 16 
years producing trees large enough for posts, great du- 
rability, and weight, with strength and toughness, 
fitting them for wagon hubs, railroad ties, &c. No 
other timber, I think, equals it for the purposes desired, 
and certain!y none in the facilities with which it can be 
produced. Levi J. Hopkins. Throopsville, N. Y. 











Deep Plowing and Large Crcps. 





The following extract from the address of THomas 
ALLEN of St. Louis, before the Franklin County Agri- 
cultural Society, Missouri, furnishes a strong proof of 
the benefits of deep plowing and thorough pulveriza- 
tion,—a mode of treatment which is doubtless specially 
applicable to the deep soils of the west. As for stirring 
the soil in adry season proving detrimental to the crop, 
we could cite many instances in proof of its great ad- 
vantages, provided it is thoroughly and efficiently 
done—if superficial and imperfect, it may be of little 
use, and we have known it under peculiar circumstan- 
ces to prove injurious. We mention here but a single 
case of the beneficial results of thorough and constant 
pulverization, during the past unprecedentedly dry 
summer. A nurseryman in western New-York who 
has been remarkably successful in the growth of his 
young trees, which did not appear to be retarded in 
the slightest degree through the late intense drouth, 
informed us that he employed about double the usual 
amount of labor through that critical period, to keep 
the soil constantly, in motion—and he discovered that 
it always came up moist, while in all other places, dif- 
ferently treated, the earth appeared as dry as ashes. 


Seven acres was enough for a Roman farm, and two 
and a half acres in Flanders is deemed sufficient to 
support aman with a wife and three children. We 
have an example of a gentleman in Bracken county, 
Ky.; who has produced this season, it is stated, not- 
withstanding the drouth, seventy-five bushels of corn 
to the acre, on a field of one hundred and twenty-five 
acres, and this he has done by sub-soil plowing. Sup- 
pose each family in Franklin county had made their 
twenty-one acres produce as well? Each family would 
have had acrop of 1,575 bushels, making 3,150,000 
bushels in the county, or more than six times as much 
as yourentirecorn cropof 1850. This possibly might 
have been the result, had each family in your own 
country last spring put in twenty-one acres of corn, 
and in plowing the land had simply yut the plow into 
the ground up to the beam or perhaps better, instead 
of turning up the sub-soil, had merely pulverized it by 
a sub-soil plow. Yet this result would not have been 
equal to the capacity of the soil. In that same year 
1850, there were nine competitors for the premium 
corn crop of Kentucky, each of whom cultivated ten 
acres, and their average crop was one hundred and 
twenty two bushels per acre. Now many suppose that 
much stirring of the soil, particulary in a dry season, 
is detrimental to the crop, whereas the true philoso- 
phy of the matter seems to be, that mother earth is 
something like a sponge, ever ready to absorb moist- 
ure and gases from the dews and the atmosphere, and 
thus favor disintegration, and the development of the 
alkaline and other ingredients which give nutriment to 
the roots of plants: and this she is the more able to do 
when the surface is really spongy by stirring, and not 
packed and baked and rendered impervious, by the 
tramp of feet, the beating of storms, and scratching, 
rather than plowing the surface. Spade husbandry is 
an illustration and proof of the benefits of deep piow- 
ing. The advocates of deep plowing do not mean to 
say, that the process gives any new ingredient to the 
soil, except what comes by air and moisture, but ra- 
ther, renders more available the latent virtues which 
it already possesses. Hence, it will not do to rely on 
that process alone, because the soil will soon become 
exhausted. But by rotation of crops, by returning to 
the soil, in manure, some of the ingredients you have 
tuken from it, and by deep plowing, together, you are 
in the way of producing the best results. And this is 
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no new theory. It is older than Virgil, and Cato, and 
Cincinnatus, and Pliny, and Columelia. 

“ Quid est agrum bene colere ?” said Cato: ‘ Bene 
arare. Quid secundum? Arare. Quid tertium ? 
Stercorare.’ 

Plow, plow, and then manure; that is the old theo- 
ry, and just as good now as it was two thousand years 
ago, and a little better; because we can more effect- 
ually reduce it to practice. 

Plow early, plow deep, cross furrow, harrow well, 
manure and falluw your land, and change your crops, 
was the doctrine of Virgil. 


“ When first young Zephyr melts the mountain snow, 
And spring unbiids the melluw’d mould below, 
Press the deep plow,’ &c. * * 

* * 7 * 7 2 


“ Rest by alternate fallows wearied earth, 
And leave the soil to harden ito birth: *? 


* * . * * * 
6 Yet shall thy lands th:ough easier labor rear 
Fresh crops by changeful produce, year by year, 
- ne 
If rich manure new lite and nurture yield, , 
And ashes renovate tl’ exhausted fiel.”? 
* * * * * * 
Th’ obdurate glebe with frequent harrow breuk, 
With osier hurdles each duli clod awake. 
Pair Ceres’ self shali kindly view tiy toil, 
When sidelong fwrrotws cross the forrow'd soil. 
Virgu—Georgic I. 
= 


Millet for Soiling or Fodder. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have seen frequent recommen- 
dations to sow Indian corn for soiling. I have tried it 
several times; but I have always found that my eat- 
tle would not eat it when they had other food, and that 
my cows invariably failed in their milk when soiled 
with it. For this purpose and for dry fodder, I prefer 
Millet by far. The latter may be sowed, in our lati- 
tude, from the Ist of May to the last of June. If 
sown during a dry spell, the seed will remain uninjur- 
ed in the ground until a sufficient quantity of rain has 
fallen to make it shoot up. It is excellent as green 
food for cows, and first rate dry fodder for horses and 
for all kind of cattle. The quantity of seed should be 
from twenty to twenty-eight quarts per acre, according 
to the condition of the soil. It is apt to grow coarse 
when sowed too thin on rich ground. Plow and har- 
row, then sow, cover with light seed harrows followed 
by the roller. If intended for fodder, it should be cut 
with the naked scythe, when the heads and stalks are 
getting yellow and the blades are still green. The 
mowers should lay it lengthwise of the swaths, which 
they will do easily with a little practice. It should 
be left in swaths, in favorable weather until nearly 
dry, then gathered in bunches with the hands, turned 
upside down and left to dry again before binding ; but 
should there be wet weather, it may be shocked before 
it is dry, and will remain safe until there is an oppor- 
tunity for drying; great care, however, should be taken 
not to take it up before it is perfectly dry, as it is very 
apt to ferment and to get mouldy. It may be thrash- 
ed by machine, but I prefer the flail. Thrashing light- 
ly without unbinding, only turning the sheaves, will 
take off all the perfect seed. By these means seed 
enough is obtained to pay for the greatest part, if not 
the whole, of the expense, and you have from two to 


four tons of excellent fodder per acre, having the ground : the last year. 








in good order for putting in wheat after a single plow 
ing. If seed rather than fodder, is the object, it should 
be sowed rather thin and cut when perfectly ripe. A. 


B. Wilmington, Del. 
—_— 


The Strawberry Potato. 





Mr. Tucker—In compliance with your request, I 
proceed to give you some account of those White Straw- 
berry Potatoes mentioned in the Country GENTLEMAN 
last spring, and of which I sent you a sample in No- 
vember last. I obtained eight of the kind from a 
friend of mine in Oneida Co. N. Y., inthe winter of 
of 1850. He told me that he obtained them at the 
State Fair in Buffalo, and that they were said to have 
been raised from the seed, in the state of Ohio. Two 
of them I gave to my man to plant. By some casual- 
ty he lost them The other six I planted in my gar- 
den, in a careful manner; making 28 hills by cutting. 
The product was about 3 bushels. Before I had secur- 
ed them they were nearly all affected by the rot. This 
was inthe fall of 1850. I[sayed enough, however, of 
extremely small ones, to plant 14 hills the next year. 
The yield was nearly half a bushel, not enough to give 
mie an Opportunity to test their eating qualities. The 
whole product was planted again the next season, and 
the yield, after deducting what my family had used as 
early potatoes, (they are a little earlier than the Mer- 
eer,) was 6 bushels. Deducting what I had given 
away as specimens, the whole were planted the next 
season. This was in 1853. They were uncommonly 
fine, but did not appear to do so well on the mucky 
soil, on which they were planted. 

The produce was 56 bushels—of these I lost 28 by 
the rot, which prevailed so extensively that season. 
These were sold at from 124 cts. each, to $10 the barrel. 
I planted the last season some two or three barrels, ard 
notwithstanding the severity of the drouth, the yield 
was 110 bushels. By careful observation from year to 
year, I feel warranted in the conclusion that the natu- 
ral yield above any other variety that I am acquainted 
with, is nearly double; and as tothe rot, they are no 
more subject to that disease than any other variety. 
As to their eating qualities, I have never seen their 
equal. They are called the “ White Strawberry,” 
which, on trial, will be found aptly to describe them as 
a table potato. ‘“ White,” because they are as white 
as superfine flour. ‘ Strawberry,” from the fact that 
they do not grow as other potatoes, but have rather 
vines than stalks; something like a strawberry bush— 
and the leaves look like a strawberry leaf. The above 
is all I know of this variety of potatoes. I intend to 
dispose of about 80 bushels of the last year’s crop—the 
price is $4 per bushel, or $10 the barrel of 24 bushels, 
delivered in Albany. I do not intend this hasty line 
shall be an advertisement, yet if any inquiries should 
be made respecting them, a line addressed to me will 
receive prompt attention. G. W. Durant. Rensse- 
laerville, Albany Co, N. Y., Jan. 1855. 

The potatoes sent us by Mr. Durant, were superior 
to any we have had on our table, either boiled or baked, 
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Notes on Fruits. 





On looking over the last Report of the American Po- 
mological Society, we observe many interesting facts 
on the subject of fruit culture, which, with the sugges- 
tions they have occasioned, may be acceptable and use- 
ful to our readers. 

INFLUENCE OF GROWTH ON HARDINEss. 
ders will recollect a striking instance lately given in 
this journal, of the effect of growth on the hardiness of 
the Osage Orange,—where luxuriant vegetation on a 


Our rea- 


hill caused the destruction by winter of shoots four or 
five feet long, while a moderate and well-ripened growth 
in a frosty valley did not lose as many inches. We 
observe in the report of the State Fruit Committee from 
Maine, a case stated, where an orchard of eighty pear 
trees was planted in autumn while the leaves were yet 
upon them, and which appeared to induce a cessation of 
growth and ripening of the wood. The subsequent win- 
ter was very severe, (31° below zero,) but these escaped 
injury, while of the remainder in the nursery row from 
which these were taken, a considerable number were 
killed. 

There is one crop (the ice crop,) that never fails in 
Maine, and this advantage, possessed by that state, in 
connection with the late ripening and excellent keeping 
qualities of winter apples there, furn’sh peculiar facili- 
ties for exportation ; and we are informed that Bald- 
wins have been packed with ice and sold at Calcutta, 

ev’ and even months after the stock of this variety 
has been exhausted at home. 

AppLes IN VermonT. The report of C. Goopricn 
of Lurlington, informs us that the Northern Spy, so 
far, has quite failed in fulfilling the expectations at 
first raised in relation to it. The grafts were purchased 
of a Rochester nurseryman in 1846, at 36 per 100 
(which he thinks was not “fair,” but does not state 
whether the nurseryman who charged the price, or the 
purchaser who encouraged the extortion was unfair,) 
and now, in 8 years they have produced but little fruit: 
while the Baldwin, in half that time, has produced full 
crops. This is a very common disappointment with the 
Spy, and it may be unsuited to northern Vermont; but 
even in western New-York, where it succeeds 80 finely, 
and has proved so profitable when well cultivated, we 
know of not a few who are becoming impatient with 
their young orchards of this sort, and are about to alter 
the tops. The truth is, the Spy was much overpraised 
at first, and now that the illusion has become somewhat 
dissipated, many are disposed to set it down much low- 
er than its merits deserve. 

This report speaks very highly of the Grarenséein, 
as fair, very hardy, a good grower and bearer, and in 
every respect valuable in Vermont. There are, we be- 
lieve, but few if any localities any where, that this 
excellent variety does not seem well suited for. 

NukseRYMEN’s Reputation. Some of ths State 
reports speak of murserymen as persons of rather 
doubtful reputation, and “nurserymen’s humbugs ” 
are sometimes alluded to. We do not think this is un- 
just; for with some very honorable exceptions, that 
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profession, more than any other, has been filled in this | 
country by quacks and pretenders. We happen to 
know a few, who have so very little knowledge of po- 
mology, as not to be able to distinguish some of the 
most common fruits—who positively, for instance, do 
not know a Baldwin from a Spitzenberg, nor a Bartlett 
from an Urbaniste,—who suceeed in crowding annually 
thousands of dollars worth of trees into market—and 
who impose vast numbers of spurious sorts on the pub- 
lic. They sell a little “cheaper,” and this explains 
the whole. While these things are so, we are willing 
the * profession’ shall have its richly-earned reputa- 
tion ; and those who are capable and honest, must build 
a character on their INDIVIDUAL MERITS. 

WINTER-KILLING OF Dwarr Pears. Ourreaders 
have been already informed that last winter was pecu- 
liarly destructive to the dwarf pears in some of the 
western States, and which has induced some to think 
them unadapted to the west, although there is reason 
to believe that this is to be regarded as only a rare or 
occasional oceurrence—like that of the season some 
years ago, that destroyed such large numbers of young 
pear trees on pear stocks, the quinces entirely escaping. 
In eorroboration of this belief, we observe that the 
State Fruit Committee in Connecticut, speak of the 
many dwarf pears in that state destroyed the past win- 
ter there—a locality where they have hitherto succeed- 
ed so well, and where they will probably continue to do 
so during all ordinary seasons. 

INFLUENCE OF THE Stock. We have always re- 
garded the influence of the stock on the fruit borne by 
the graft, as precisely similar to the influence of svil 
or cultivation. ‘The stock furnishes sap plentifully or 
sparingly according to its nature, and modifies the cha- 
racter of the crop just as a cold or warm, an early or 
retarding soil, accomplishes the same result. We know 
that the character of the soll, and more especially 
whether under good or bad culture, often produces 
great variations. Extremely dissimilar stocks do the 
same, although the nature of the variety is not per- 
manently changed. The report of J. B. Eaton of 
Buffalo, states that he has worked the Rhode Island 
Greening on a sweet stock, and the fruit becomes more 
highly colored, being often a beautiful yellow with a 
red cheek, and that it loses a part of its acidity. A 
suggestion of some importance immediately oceurs,— 
may not the crops of some varieties be materially im- 
proved by a selection of certain stocks, and may not a 
series of experiments be worthy the attention of those 
refined amateurs, who wish to secure the very best and 
highest flavored specimens ? 

CRACKING OF THE PEAR. The same report informs 
us as a proof that the cracking and spotting of the 
pear is not to be ascribed exclusively to the nature of 
the soil, that the White Doyenné, “in the same row, 
but a few feet distant, of the same age, from the same 
nursery, and upon the same soil,” will produce, some | 
fair and fine fruit, and others only cracked and imper- 
fect specimens. To which we may add, thut the only 
appearance of this disease that ever occurred on our 
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own grounds, was on a young and thrifty Doyenné, on 
a soil admirably adapted to its growth, in a single sea- 
son when the leaf-blight was remarkably prevalent: 
and that in all other seasons before and after this oceur- 
rence, the fruit presented that large size and ruddy 
appearance, for which the finest specimens at our fruit 
exhibitions are remarkable. 

AmusinG Names. The Report of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society on Seedling Fruits, gives us among 
others, the following names of new and valuable sorts, 
some of which might possibly be changed for a better» 
—Never-sick, Evening Party, Sink, People’s Choice, 
Freeze and Thaw, Xe. 

Fruit Cuttrure in Mississippi. J. C. JENKINS, 
of this State, gives the “ fifteenth of May” asthe time 
of ripening for the Madeleine pear and Doyenne d’ Eté ; 
and from two to four weeks later for Bloodgood, Gifford, 
Lostiezer, and Tyson. Our more common autumn va- 
rieties, such as Angouleme, Doyenne, Diel, Bose, Fle- 
mish Beauty, &c., ripen from the middle to the end or 
summer; while the Winter Nelis, Chaumontelle, Glout 
Morceau, &e., prove to be middle and late autumn 
sorts. 

We would advise our southern neighbors to look well 
to the fact of the early maturity of our summer pears 
there—they may yet establish .a most important and 
profitable branch of business. Pears may be shipped 
much longer distances than peaches, and if they may 
be gathered for sending north about the time our pears 
are in blossom, or in full leaf, they would sell in im- 
mense quantities and at very high prices. 

Tue JULIENNE. This pear was long since rejected 
by most of our northern fruit raisers, as unworthy of 
cultivation. The Cincinnati pomologists retain it as 
one of their best sorts; but the commendation it re- 
eeives from the Mississippi report, furnishes the most 
remarkable proof of the variation sometimes effected 
by climate. We quote the exact words of the report : 

This pear I think the most desirable for general eul- 
tivation in this State of all the summer varieties; has 
fruited with me both on standard and quince. {On 
quince stock, my trees, six and seven years from bud, 
bave a trunk eight inches in diameter and fifteen feet 
high; vigorous and healthy wood. Trees this year 
loaded down with fruit; had to thin out, leaving about 
three hundred specimens on each tree; will ripen in 
fruit cellar, if taken from the tree, from middle of June 
to end of July, and continue in eating to 20th August: 
fruit large size; most of my specimens weighed half 
a pound, and not unlike Bartlett in shape; ripen in 
fruit cellar beautifully, turning from green to a rich 
lemon yellow; surface shining, waxy, and looking as 
if varnished; flesh melting, buttery, and rich, and hay- 
ing a most delicate perfume: quality best. Fearing I 
might be over-estimating this variety, I invited to my 
house a number of gentlemen who were familiar with 
best fruits, north and south. 1 had in eating, at the 
same time, White Doyenne, Bartlett, Beurré Bose, 
Beurré Diel, Golden Beurré of Bilboa, Duchesse d’- 
Angouléme, and some other varieties, but the Julienne 
bore off the palm, without a dissenting voice, for beau- 
ty in color, fur its melting qualities, and for delicacy of 
flavor. 

The question immediately occurs, What would be 
the product of a single acre of such trees? And could 


not such large and beautiful fruit be sent to our north- 
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ern markets, at least one month before our very earli- 
est sorts (small and poor as they are) make their first 
appearance ? 

AsPeEcT For SovuTHERN ORCHARDS. 
thermometer has never been known to fall lower in 
Mississippi than fourteen, and fruit trees are never 
killed by the cold, yet we are informed that the same 


Although the 


care is needed as at the north to secure a northern ex- 
posure. Apricots absolutely require a place on the 
north side of buildings, or other similar protection. 
The great liability of pears to rot at the south, renders 
it very essential to pick them early, and house-ripen 
them ; and great advantage against the effect of drouth 
has been derived from irrigation, by the slow leakage 


from a barrel of soap suds, placed at each tree. 
—- 


How to Make a Bouquet. 





For center table vase.—Considera'le ingenuity and 
skill can be displayed, where flowers are plenty, in 
fixing this necessary adjunct fora party. It may con- 
sist of a low one, which is generally made by piling up 
moistened sand in the dish as high as possible, cone- 
shaped, and sticking this full of flowers, beginning at 
the bottom—or 1t nay be made in this wise, when, if 
brilliant effect is desired, nothing can be handsomer. 

Fill the dish even with the top with just moist sand ; 
then take a few nice bushy branches of hemlock, from 
two to three feet high, and stick perpendicularly into 
the sand. Now take some pieces of string and tie the 
hemlock in several places, at the bottom, as large as 
the bouquet is wanted, gradually bringing the top to a 
point. The height should be determined by the height 
of the lamp usually over the table, and the size of the 
bottom of the bouquet. If the hemlock is properly 
placed in the sand, here will be a ground work to com- 
mence placing the flowers on. 

A quantity of green, such as large scented geranium 
leaves, should now be stuck in all round the bottom, 
and similar rows round to the top, decreasing the dis- 
tance between each row according to the diameter. 
All the flowers without stems sufficient of their own, 
must have pieces of willow fastened to them; where 
the flowers are small, several to be tied in a bunch, 
takIng care that all hang as loosely as possible. 

Select flowers the most drooping ; for winter, nothing 
is finer than the Abutilon. Fuchsias, when they can 
be had, are best of all; stick these around the bottom, 
to hang gracefully down. Take all the most conspicu- 
ous flowers, (camellias for winter and roses for sum- 


mer,) and place at equal distances over the whole 
eone. They may be placed indiscriminately, without 
order, except for contrast in- color, or if ample flowers 
of white and scarlet are at hand, they may be placed 
in circles first white, then red, and so on to the top, the 
distance between the rows to be determined by the 
stock of large flowers. After these are all stuck in, 
the interstices should be filled up with such small flow- 
ers and green, as are at hand. The top should be 
finishel with a few sprigs of some erect somewhat 
spreading flower, as cestrum, salvia, &c. 

The small glass vases usually around the large one, 
should have one camellia or rose in each; some otker 
little siinple flowers, as the daisy, around, and some 
green tu hang over the side. EpGar SANpDERs. 
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Potato Experi:nents. 





In consequence of the premiums offered by the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, Mr. H. H. EaAstMAN 
of Marshall, Oneida Co., N. Y., has made some in- 
teresting experiments in potato culture, the full details 
of which will be found in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety for 1852, page 342, and in the volume for 1853, 
recently issued, nage 297. 

In the first year’s experiments, 1852, some of the 
most noteworthy results were as follows: Ashes, lime, 
sulphur and salt-petre (nitrate of potash,) diminished 
rather than increased the yield. A tablespoonful of 
gypsum applied when the potatoes were up, increased 
the crop from 130 to 156 bushels per acre. Hog ma- 
nure, half a shovelful in each hill, gave the largest 
crop—271 bushels per acre. Fowl manure, a large 
handful in each hill, gave the next best yield,—-229 
bushels per acre. The plot without any manure at all, 
gave 166 bushels per acre. 

The soil was a gravelly loam, greensward, plowed 
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nine inches deep early in the spring; potatoes p!anted 
18th May, and hoed twice; variety red “ Irish lun- 
kers.”’ 


To test the question of earl, medium ana late plant- 
ing, one plot was planted the 18th of May, and gave 
142 bushels per acre ; another, planted the 23d of May, 
gave 131 bushels, and another, under similar condi- 
tions, planted June 8, gave only 100 bushels per acre. 


The experiments in 1853, were with three different 
varieties, the Mercer or Philadelphia, the red Irish 
lunker, and the Carter. The ground was a greensward, 
plowed early in the spring, eight inches deep. Soil 
mucky; planted May 7; the hills were three feet 
apart, each way; seed planted whole. Hoed twice, 
last time slightly hilled. We have made selections 
from the principal results and embodied them in the 
following table, which shows the produce of the three 
varieties without any manure, and the effect of the 
various fertilizers, applied in the hill at the time of 
planting. 



































} Total number of nlucrease per acre|| Quantity of un- 
bushels per acre. from manure, in ||sound potatoes per 
bushels. acre, in bushels. 
Description of the manures, and the quantity 22m i— : 
applied in each hill. ls le £ | a || £ lo | gs | ¥ Igtl¢ 
2 lez) 2/28 2 2) 28 22) 2 
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8.—4  ‘“ long unfermented manure,........ 1043/1544 1795 382 | 374! 45 || 83) 20 | 454 
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There is a striking difference in the yield of the 
three varieties,—the Mercer, in every case, producing 
less than the Irish lunkers and the Carters. They 
have, however, as a general thing, fewer unsound po- 
tatoes. The Carters appear to be exceedingly liable to 
disease. In one instance, no. 4, with compost, more 
than half, or 834 bushels out of 1524, were unsound. 


The hog manure in the second, as in the first experi- 
ments, gives the greatest increase with each variety. 
The Carters, with this manure, gave 282 bushels, in 
the aggregate, or 260 bushels of sound potatoes per 
acre. In these days of potato degeneracy, this is a 
good crop. Long, unfermented manure, gives a com- 
paratively poor crop with all the varieties. Poudrette, 
wheat bran, hen manure, and ashes, have but a slight 
beneficial effect. Lime gave no increase, and gypsum 
would seem to have done more harm than good, since, 
with the Irish lunkers, the plot receiving a tablespoon- 
ful of plaster in the hill, actually yields 104 bushels 
per acre less than that with no manure. This confirms 
the common opinion that plaster has little or no effect 
on low, moist soil, while on dry upland it usually 





proves beneficial. In the first year’s experiments, on 
‘‘ gravelly loum,”’ plaster applied when the potatoes 
were up, gave an increase of 26 bushels per acre, and 
applied in the hill at the time of planting, an increase 
of 32 bushels per acre. 

The comparative value of superphosphate of lime 
and guano for potatoes is a matter of discussion, just 
now, and we were in hopes that these experiments 
would have thrown some light on the subject. Un- 
fortunately, however, the guano was applied in the 
hill with the potato, and of course, the “seed was 
injured ” and the crop lessened. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that the guano, except 
in one instance, gives a less increase than the super- 
phosphate. Our own experiments and observations on 
this point, lead us to the conclusion that good Peruvian 
guano is afar superior manure for potatoes, than super- 
phosphate of lime. And indeed, Mr. E. found in ano- 
ther experiment with Irish lunkers, that guano, ap- 
plied on the top of the hill ut the time of planting, pro- 
duced a better crop than superphosphate of lime simi- 
larly applied. Thus, the unmanured plot gave, per 
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acre, 78} bushels; the superphosphate 110 2-3; and 
the guano 156 bushels. It is said, too, that in this case 
also the seed was injured, though doubtless less so than 
where the guan» was in actual contact with the tubers. 
It is seen that the guano doubles the crop, and gives 
45 bush. per acre more than the superphosphate of lime. 

A tablespoonful of salt-petre (nitrate of potash) ap- 
plied in the hill,gave 75 2-3 bushels per acre, or 3 bush- 
els Jess than where nothing was applied. This is in 
accordance with the previous year’s experiments, where 
salt-petre /essened the crop 4 bushels per acre. A tea- 
spoonful of sulphur gave an incsease of 6 bushels; of 
gypsum an increase of 8 bushels; and a handful of 
charcoal an increase of 26 bushels per acre. 

The experiment of early, medium, and late plant- 
ing, was again tried, in 1853, and resulted, as before,in 
favor of early planting. Variety Irish lunkers ; whole 
tubers, planted in hills three feet apart. Those plant- 
ed May 9th gave 104 bushels, May 30th, 70 bushels, 
and June 1Sth only 45 bushels per acre. 

We wust say that these interesting, well designed, 
and accurately conducted experiments, would have 
been, to the writer at least, far more satisfactory, had 
they been on a larger plot of ground: 25 and 30 hills 
each is certainly not enough, since uny accidental va- 
riation is multiplied by 190, or 160, in ealeulating the 
acreage results. Better far have fewer experiments, 
on a sufficient scale to render them demonstrative, than 
a large number on so sinall a scale as to render the 
results uncertain. —— 


Best Sheep for New-England. 





Messrs. Epirors—I wish to oceupy a small space 
in the Country Gentleman for one or two numbers, in 
conversation with my Brother Farmers, particularly of 
the New-England States, with regard to the cultivation 
of the best breed of Sheep for their future profit 
That a large portion of our country has been fitted by 
the former convulsions of nature, to be used only as 
grazing districts, is the experience of all mountain far- 
mers. Our hill-sides, covered with rocks and stones, 
present such obstacles to their cultivation by the plow, 
that it would be useless to try to compete with our west- 
ern neighbors in the cultivation of wheat for a living. 
Grazing, then, must continue to be as it has been, the 
principal source of income for the farmers of the moun- 
tainous portions of our country. 

The great Author of nature has so economized the 
productions of the earth to the wants of the different 
animals feeding upon them, each variety appropriating 
something which would be rejected by the others, that 
it becomes the interest of nearly every one to intro- 
duee on their farms a few of each different kind of do- 
mestic animals. 

Every farm then, should have upon it a small or 
large flock of sheep, according to the extent of its territo 
ry. They will grow and thrive in some places where it 
would be almost impossible for larger animals to get a 
decent living. They will eat briars, brakes, and many 
kinds of weeds, which would be entirely rejected by the 
cow, or horse, and thus turned to profit. 
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Our farms being already pretty well stocked with this 
branch of husbandry, it is important to inquire whe- 
ther we already possess the best breed for the profit of 
the farmer, that is, whether we shall continue on with 
our present fine wooled flocks, or change them for a 
kind that will appropriate their food more as flesh and 
fat, regardless of the quantity and quality of their 
wool. 

The western states afford such facilities for the rais- 
ing of fine wool at a small cost, that it would be folly 
to entertain the idea of a successful competition with 
them. Where lund can be obtained at a cheap rate, 
and flocks of one or two thousand can be attended by 
one man with the help of his dog, and wool being so 
light for transportation to market, this must become a 
business which the western farmer will enter into on a 
Already we are feeling the effects of this 
competition severely. In this section, two clips of 
wool are lying in our chambers, and buyers are leaving 
it and going to the west, and purchasing their wool 
where it can be obtained at a cheaper rate. The con- 
sequence will probably be, that the raising of fine wool 
will be abandoned in the Eastern states. 


large scale. 


Meat is in great demand as food for our growing 
population. New and thriving villages are continually 
springing up among our New-England hills, connecting 
themselves by a network of railways to the farming 
districts, and these villages swarming with a consuming 
instead of producing population, will continue to en- 
hance the price of meat of al! kinds for many years to 
come. 

That the Merino species of sheep is unsuited as meat 
producing machines, is evident from their structure and 
habits. The large quantity of oil which escapes from 
their bodies, filling their wool, and sometimes covering 
it with a hard crust, is said to be animal fat, thus 
wasting an important production for the farmer’s profit. 
They are generally wild in their nature, and restless in 
their habits, thus wasting considerable portions of their 
food by this means. 

Good mutton is considered the healthiest of meats, 
and its consumption is on the increase in this country. 
The prices range higher than for either pork or beef, 
and I am satisfied that with the right breed it can be 
made cheaper. 

The most profitable breeds for mutton purposes, con- 
sist principally of the South Down, Leicester, Cotswold 
and New Oxfordshire. This last variety is said to be 
an improvement on the Cotswold. They were first im- 
ported into this country by Mr. Clayton Reyso tp, of 
Delaware. In the year 1846, he visited England for 
the purpose of examining their various breeds of mut- 
ton sheep, with a view to introducing the best into this 
country. After careful examination, he chose the New 
Oxfordshire, as combining the greatest numberof good 
qualities, all things considered. 

In a “ Prize Essay,” written some time ago by Mr. 
Rosert Smith, of England, and published in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Ag. Society, the following language 
is used : 

“ The New Oxfords are termed long wools, but more 
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from the circumstance of their not coming under the 
denomination of Leicesters, than from their extra wool 
bearing properties. They are bred principally in Ox- 
fordshire, and the surrounding districts, particularly in 
the neighborhood of Broadwell, the residence of Mr. 
Charles Large—Charlesbury, the residence of Mr. 
Smith, and Sevenhampton, the residence of Mr. Handy, 
the most eminent breeders, and to whom great credit 
is due for their exertions in raising tiis valuable 
breed lo its present high state of perfection.” 

“ They are of lavge dimensions, and have a great 
propensity to fatten, arising from their wide frame, 
‘quietade, and open texture of flesh, which is of quick 
growtb, and consequently expands itself more rapidly 
than flesh of other qualities, but they do not possess 
that exactness of form peculiar to smaller animals, 
though they have a better carriage. For many years 
the male animals have becn eagerly sought after with 
a rtew to increase lie size and frame of other long- 
wooled breeds.” 

One of the most extensive breeders and improvers 
of this kind of sheep is Mr. Joun T. AnNpreEw, of 
West Cornwall, Ct. In the spring of 1853, I purchased 
a few of these sheep from his flock, and from what lit- 
tle experience I have had with them, they fully sustain 
the high reputation which Mr. Andrew has given them 
in the former numbers of the Country Gentleman. 

In the next communication, I shall give the results 
of experience with this breed of sheep, and draw some 
comparisons between them and the Merinos, from ac- 
tual experiments, with regard to their mutton and wool 
bearing qualities, also the result of crossing between 
these two breeds, and the way how the farmer of limit- 
ed means can receive immediate benefit from this or 
other mutton breeds. Lawrence Smitu. Middle- 
Jidd, Hampshire Co., Mass., Dec. 25, 1854. 

—~<—>— 


Soaking Fence Posts in Chloride cf Zinc. 





Messrs. Epirors—In the January number of the 
Cultivator, 1855, I notice the article which I sent you 
relating to soaking fence posts in chloride of zinc for 
their preservation. At your desire I cheerfully com- 
municate all the information I possess respecting its 
use. 

It was recommended to a friend of mine by a dis- 
tinguished chemist, as being effectual in preserving 
wood, in the ground, for many years. Some white 
birch poles which I have used for beans two summers, 
yet remain quite sound, with the bark on, and cut to a 
point, large end down. 

The zine should be used in the proportion of three 
quarts of the chloride to thirty-three gallons, or one 
barrel of water. The best way is to use a wooden 
tank, or box, and soak them all at once, about a week. 
It can be done, however, by using a barrel half full of 
the above preparation, and stand the posts in it up- 
right, immersing only the part to be used under 
ground, allowing them to remain in the liquid the same 
length of time as above stated. The price of the zine 
was sixty cents a gallon, when [ bought mine, of the 
Roxbury Chemical works, who bave an agency in Bos- 
ton, I believe, Henry Burpe ct, Esq., No. 70 State 
Street. 

Zine has been used extensively as a disinfectant— 
one part zinc to 16 parts water. 
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I take the liberty also to send you, abridged, Mr. 
GREEN’s recipe for using blue vitriol for preserving 
“One pound blue vitriol to forty pounds of 
Soak dry timber about ten days. If it is 
green, six days will answer. It will do for all kinds 
of timber. Shingles will soak in four days. Whena 
batch is taken out, more vitriol should be added. I 
have a piece of bass wood which has been in the ground 
L. B. SuMNER. 


wood: 
water. 


six years, and is perfectly sound. 
—<p— 
Inquiries in Fruit Culture. 





Please inform me in an early number—Is there a 
disease on guince trees, resembling the knot on the 
Pium—a species of Biack Wart, looking like small 
bunches, on the older limbs? [We have never met 
with such a disease ] Can you state the cure? 

Would severe amputation of the branches be likely 
to be beneficial to rather old Quince trees? [Cutting 
out old, crooked, and stunted wood, weuld be decidedly 
beneficial—we have seen old trees which were quite 
unproductive, when so treated in connection with re- 
newed cultivation, bear large, fine, and fair crops. ] 

In your opinion, would a rather moist situation suit 
the Currant, Gooseberry, or Blackberry best—shady— 
not soaking but near a drain? |We know of none of 
our common fruits, that succeed well on a soil so much 
souked that air cannot easily enter the interstices—if 
so wet as this, underdraining will be desirable. | 

Do you know of any cure for the gummy spots left 
on young peach trees after a long-past removal of small 
[Ve have not encountered this difficulty— 
West Phila- 


branches ? 
try ashes and good culture. JM. P. 
delphia, Pa. 

Heapinc Down TALL-SteMMeD Trees.—Will a 
tree about four years old, (Apple, Pear, or Cherry) with 
a Jong trunk, send out new shoots if the trunk (or stem) 
is shortened say 2 feet below the present fixed branches 
or head of the tree. J. L. H. 

Apple and pear trees may be very sufely headed 
down in the manner proposed, and they will in all or- 
The better way 
probably, would be to remove nearly all the smaller 


dinary cases, throw out fresh shoots. 


branches above, and keep most of the new shoots rub- 
bed off, which will tend to throw out new ones below, 
without making a large wound. But if the whole stem 
must be amputated, the wound should be well covered 
with a coating of shellac varnish or other composition. 
It would be unsafe to remove the whole top of a cher- 
ry tree at once, as it does not re-produce shoots so 


rapidly—a part at a time would be best. 
—>——. 
Gas Tar in Horticutture.—We published some 


time since, a paragraph under this title from a French 
We can add as a further proof of the repul- 
sive nature of gas tar, and its destructive effects on 


paper. 


insects, a statement recently made to us by Humpury 
How .anp, Esq., of Aurora, N. Y., that he had found 
. 
it incomparably the most efficient agent for destroying 
the common orchard caterpillar in his orchards. All 
that is necessary is to apply it by means of a swab on 
an pole, and the slightest touch that the insects receive 
from the pungent and corrosive liquid, kills them in- 
stantly. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





Tue Escape or AMMONIA FROM GUANO, &¢.— 
Much is said against the farmers for allowing their sta- 
ble and barn-yard manure to be exposed to the rains 
and heat of the sun, by which the ammonia is caused 
to escape and the manure made of littie value. Will 
you inform us why the ammonia in guano, which is 
exposed to the heat of a tropical sun, does not escape ? 
Will not heat without water cause the ammonia to es- 


cape from common manures? A Susscriser. Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Fresh excrements do not contain ammonia. They 


contain urea and other nitrogenous substances which 
by decomposition yield carbonate of ammonia. If no 
decomposition or fermentation took place, there would 
be no ammonia formed and consequently no loss. 
Moisture and a somewhat elevated temperature are 
both essential to fermentation. Hence the dung of 
fowls deposited in rainless regions, and where, from 
the intense heat, the water it contains is speedily evap- 
orated, does not ferment, and the ammonia therefore 
does not escape, simply because it does not exist in the 
guano as ammonia. Were guano moistened and kept 
at a warm temperature, it would speedily ferment, and 
a large quantity of ammonia be thrown off. 





Leacuep Asues, &c. —Can you give me any infor- 
mation in regard to the use of leached ashes on sandy 
land. Also in regard to the use of waste leys of soap 
boilers, on sandy soil. It contains about 2 per cent. of 
potash, 8 to 10 per cent. of salt, and 1 per cent. of ani- 
mal matter. James Hartness. Schenectady, N. Y 


A dressing of leached ashes, at the rate of 100 to 
150 bushels per acre, we have seen attended with very 
beneficial results on wheat, on sandy and gravelly soil. 
Old leached ashes frequently increase the yield of 
wheat, on soil on which unleached ashes have no effect. 
The value of leached ashes for wheat, therefore, can- 
not be attributed to the potash they contain, otherwise 
the unleached would prove very beneficial for wheat, 
which is certainly not the case. The value of the waste 
leys for wheat, therefore, is not very great. In most 
cases we should expect little or no benefit from them. 
For beans they would probably prove a good fertili- 
zer. For clover and peas, too, they may be useful. 





Cups AS A MANURE, CHURNING AND UNDERDRAIN- 
1nG.—I should be exceedingly obliged if vou would 
give your opinion to the following questions : Are turn- 
ing chips valuable for manure, as they would naturally 
be thrown out of the stable and mixed with other yard 
manure? If not iujurious to the land, I would like to 
use them as bedding. 

We have great difficulty in “ fetching’’ our butter. 
We feed turnips twice a day. The women think this 
the cause of the trouble. Do you think so? 

I have a piece of land of three acres; how many 
underdrains (ditches) ought [ to have in order to drain 
it as itshould be? S. W.Cowres. Unionville, Ct. 


Chips or sawdust contain considerable fertilizing 
matter, hut they decompose so slowly as to be of little 
orno manurial value. Uuless used in very large quan- 
tity they would not be injurious; on heavy land they 
would probably prove immediately beneficial, from 
their mechanical action, and would ultimately furnish 
carbonaceous matter to the plants. 

We believe English farmers think that turnips, be- 
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sides imparting a disagreeable taste, render cream dif- 
ficult of churning, and, many writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding, seldom feed turnips or ruta bagas to 


their milch cows. Mangel wurzel and beets are, we 
think, much the better roots for milch cows. By keep- 
ing the cream for a few days at a temperature from 
60° to 70°, so that it will sour, we have rarely met 
with much difficulty in churning, even though the cows 
had turnips. We should be glad if our experienced 
correspondents would give their opinions on this point. 


The number of underdrains required to drain land, 
depends so much on the character of the soil, and 


whether it contains springs, &c., that it is impossible 
to give any general rule. We have seen a level field 
of tenacious clay only effectually drained by putting 
drains three and-a half feet deep, one rod apart. 
There is land that does not need draining at all, and 
much that does may be drained thoroughly by placing 
the drains eight or ten rods apart. The deeper the 
drains, as a general thing, the fewer will there be re- 
quired. 

Hop Cutture.—A Beginner. You will find all 
the information you desire on this subject, in the vol. 
of Tae CuttivarTor for 1853, from a first-rate bop- 
grower of Otsego county. If you have not the vol., it 
will be sent you bound, post-paid, for $1. 








Fanmer’s Encyciopepia.—lI wish to inquire, what 
book, on Scientific Agriculture, or perhaps some Agri- 
cultural Encyclopedia, you would advise for the use of 
a Farmer’s Club. H. A. N. 


The Farmer's Encyclopedia, Philadelphia edition— 
price $4—is a valuable work, and probably the best 
for your purpose. 


CaNDLE-Wick.—Will you be so kind as to inform 
me of the best method of preparing candle-wicke pre- 
vious to dipping, so that they will give a clear light, 
without smoking, and oblige asubscriber. B. 


Steep the wicks in lime-water and saltpetre, and dry 
them. The flame is clearer, and the tallow will not 
run. 





First rate cotton wicking, and clear pure tallow, 
Lamps will have a less disagreeable 
smell by dipping the wick-yarn in strong, hot vinegar, 
and drying it. 

Hominy Macuine.—Is there 2 Hominy machine 
that you can recommend that runs with a band? If 
so what is its cost? What revolution must it have? 
Does it run with single or double geer? Will it make 
as good hominy as the ordinary domestic pestle, and 
what amount will it turn out per hour ? 


Please answer the above, and oblige your well wish- 
er and subscriber. M. B. Frankfort, Ky. 


[Will some of our southern correspondents answer 
this inquiry—it is quite out of our northern latitude. ] 

Hop Cutture.—G. W.D. You will find the arti- 
cles of An Otsego Hop Grower, on the culture of hops, 
in the Co. Gent., vol. 1, pp. 3, 99, 146 and 194—also 
in The Cultivator for 1853, pp. 12, 82, 113, 143. 

Hoo Sunc.—In answer to several inquiries, we state 
that Mr. J. B. Garser has given notice that he can no 
longer furnish the seed of this plant. 


are all-essential. 








WHEN you see a fence down, put it up ; if it remains 
until to-morrow the cattle may get over. What ought 
to be done to-day, do it, for to-morrew it may rain. 
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Agricultural Societies. 





United States Agricultural Society. 


The third Annual Meeting of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Society will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1855. 

Business of importance will come before the meet- 
ing. A new election of Officers is to be made, in which 
it is desirable that every State and Territory should be 
represented. 

Lectures and interesting Discussions are expected on 
subjects pertaining to the objects of the Association, 
by distinguished scientific and practical Agricultur- 
ists. 

The various Agricultura] Societies of the country 
are respectfully requested to send: delegates to this 
meeting ; and all gentlemen who are interested in the 
welfare of American Agriculture, who would promote 
a more cordial spirit of intercourse between the differ- 
ent sections of our land, and who would elevate this 
most important pursuit to a position of greater useful- 
ness and honor, are also invited to be present on this oc- 
casion. MarsHa_t P. Witper, President. 

W. S. Kine, Secretary. 


New-York State Agricultural Society. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEw-York Srare Aa. 
Society. The annual meeting of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, will be held in this city on Wed- 
nesday, February 14th, 1855. In the evening there will 
be a lecture on Entomology. On Thursday evening, 
the annual address by the President of the Society. 
There will also be held on the 13th, 14th, and 15th, a 
Fat Cattle Show, at Wootrorp’s Bull’s Head, Wash- 
ington Street; and an exhibition of dressed meats, and 
poultry, grain and seeds, butter, cheese, fruits, &c. 

The following Judges are appointed : 


Farms.—Enoch Marks, Fairmount; E. W. Bushnell, 
Hillsdale; L. T. Marshall, Vernon Centre. : 

AGRICULTURAL Essays anp Dratninc —Hon Geo. Ged- 
des, Fairmount; J.J. Thomas, Macedon: Hon. E. N, Pratt, 
Greenbush. 

Butter anp CuHueErEsE.—Hon. Moses Eames, Jefferson 
county ; Levi Shaw, Reusselaerville ; Davia H. Cary, Al- 
bany. 

Fietp Crops.—WhueEat, RYE aNnD Oats.—Joseph W 
Ball, Schuyler’s Lake; Jonathan Tallcou, Rome; J. W. 
Jolley, Coeymans. 

INDIAN CorN, BARLEY and BuckwaEaT.—F. P. Root, 
Sweden; L. W. Hall, Syracuse; Z. M. Sauiders, Albany. 

Peas, BEANs, Porators, Roots, Grass Servs, kce.— 
F.. Cheseborough, Guilderland ; Heury Keeler, South Salem ; 
D. A. Buikeley, Williamstown, Mass. 

GRAIN AND. SEEDs.—Jolin McDonald, Salem; D. S. Cur- 
tis, Canaan Centre; Wm. Bacon, Richmond, Mass. 

Fat CaTTLe aND SHEEF.—Thomas Bell, Mott Haven ; 
Thos. H. Rutherford, East Chester; Hugh Crocker, Utica. 

Dressep Meats —Robert Rome, Genesee ; J. W. Bacon, 
Waterloo; P. Crispell, Jr., Hurley. 

Winter Frvuits.—Herman Wendell, M. D., Albany; 
George Eilwanger, Rochester; Henry W. Ludlow, Jr., You- 
kers; T.G. Yeomans, Walworth; L. M. Ferris, Coldenham, 
Orange county. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR PomoLoGicaL Exuirition. —J. 
McD. MelIntyre, Albany; Elisha Dorr, Albany; William 
Newcomb, Pitisiown. 

ARRANCEMENTS For Exaursition.—B. B. Kirtland, Jr.; E. 
Corning, Jr.; B. P. Johnson. 


Pamphlets containing the list of premiums, regula- 
tions, &c, will be furnished on application to the Se- 
cretary, B. P. Jounson, Albany, N. Y. 








Wayne Co. ‘Ac. Soerery.—The Annual Meeting 
of this Seciety was held in this village on the 13th inst. 
The following persons were elected Officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Dewitt C. Van Slyck, Lyons. 

Cor. Sec’y.—E. Ware Sylvester, do. 

Rec. Sec’y.—P. P. Bradish, do. 

Treasurer—Ww. D. Perrine, do. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph Watson, Clyde; E. N. 
Thomas, Rose; A. G. Percey, Newark; Stephen Tinc- 
klepaugh, Sodus; T. G. Yeomans, Walworth ; Samuel 
E. Hudson, Palmyra; Dr. J. M. Wilson, Walcott. 

Ex. Com.—E. Ringer, Galen; Samuel J. Cole, Ly- 
ons; David Griffith, Sodus; Alfred Hale, Lyons; 
Daniel Jennison, Galen. Dewitt C. Van S ryck, 
Lyons, Dec. 15, 1854. 


Queens Co. Ac. Socrery.—The annual meeting was 
held at Hempstead, Dec. 6, when Hon. Isaac E. Havi- 
land was chosen President ; John Harold, Hempstead, 
Cor. Sec’y; R. Willetts, Flushing, Rec. Sec’y; anda 
vice-president and manager for each town was also cho- 
sen. The payments for the past year, were $1,004.26, 
leaving in the treasury a balance of $256 61. 


Orseco Co. Ac. Socirery.—At the annual meeting 
held at Cooperstown, Dec. 14, the following gentlemen 
were chosen as officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year, viz: 

President—Joserx W. BALL. 

Ist Vice President—BENJAMAN PIERCE 

2d do—L. W. RatuBone. 

3d do—Geo. CLark, Hartwick. 

Secretary—J. B. Woop. 

Treasurer—GeEorGE P. KEEsE. 

Executive Committee—John A. Rathbone, Noel Har- 
rington, Wilham B. Van Woert, John S. Brown, 
Alexander H. Ciark, William Davison, Zebediah 
Martin, David Bundy, George Field, Charles Me- 
Lean, William I. Compton, William Shipman, Da- 
vid Taft, John H. Caswell, Seth T. Winslow, O. N. 
Shipman, Thomas T. Higby, Philip H. Potter. 

Joseph A . Cheney, Marshal. 


Onxeipa Co. Ac. Society.—The following Officers 
have been elected by the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, for 1855: 


President—H. H. EASTMAN, Marshall. 

Vice Presidents—C. Bisnor, Verona; L. Rouse, 
Marshall. 

Executive Commiltee—N.S. Wright, Vernon; H. 
N. Cary, Marey; James M. Tower, Sangerfield; Jas. 
Merriman, Whitestown; Jonathan Talleott, Rome; 
Henry Rhodes, Trenton; Pliment Mattoon, Vienna; 
George Bristol, Kirkland; Geore L. Brigham, Augus- 
ta; W. 0. Laird, Floyd. 

Treasurer—H. R. Hart. 

Secretary—J. WyMAN JonEs. 


Ruttanp (Vt.) Ac. Sociery.—At the recent annual 
meeting, the fullowing officers were elected ; 


President—Hewnry W. Lester, Rutland. 

Vice Presidents---John L. Marsh, Clarendon, Alon- 

son Allen, Fair Haven. 

Rec. Sec.—Warren H. Smith, Rutland. 

Cor. Sec.— Daniel Kimball, Rutland. 
Treasurer—Zimri Howe, Castleton. 
Auditor—Hiram H. Dyer, Rutland. 

—<_— 


TRUE IN SOME OTHER PLACEs, Too.—A Paddy, 
writing from the west, says “pork is so plenty that eve- 
ry third man you meet is a hog.” 
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Slotes for the Month. 


VALUE oF Liquip ExcrEMENTS.—A correspondent 
(Vermonter) takes exceptions to the following statement 
made in the Country Gentleman of Aug. 10, by Mr. 
J. L. EpGerton, Georgia, Vt: “If the farmer will 
compare the analysis of guano with that of urine he 
will find urine as rich in every element of fertility as 
guano, with the exception perhaps of the phosphate of 
lime.” Mr. EpGErton evidently referred to the dry 
matter of urine, and is unquestionably right. The 
dry matter of sheep’s urine Dr. Gitpert found to 
contain 20 per cent.of ammonia. The dry matter was 
obtained by acidulating the urine with muriatic acid, 
and then drying it in an evaporating bath. Samples 
of Peruvian guano have been found which contained 
20 per cent. of ammonia; but it is considered a supe- 





rior article when it contains 16 per cent. of ammonia. | 


It is true, therefore, that pound for pound, dry urine 
ix quite as valuable asthe best guano; and all must 
be convinced that it is bad policy tosend to Peru for 
guano, while the excrements run to waste at home. 





PosTaGe on Seeps.—Mr. E. H. Buiven of Bridge- 
water, N. Y., writes us: “I wish you would call the at- 
tention of cultivators and others to the injustice of re- 
quiring postage on seeds at the rate of six cents per 
ounce and for printed matter only at the rate of one 
cent per ounce. I would suggest that you get the 
names of our most prominent agriculturists to a peti- 
tion asking the postmaster general to let all packages 
of seeds of one pound or less pass through the mails at 
the uniform rate of one cent per ounce prepaid.’ We 
think with Mr. B. that justice to the great agricultural 
and horticultural interest requires such a change in 
the postage law as he suggests. But it is useless to 
petition the Post Master General. He has no power 
to act in the matter. Congress alone can alter the law. 
A petition to congress might do some good, but the 
best way would be to attend to these matters at elec- 
tion time and send men to Washington who have some 
sympathy with agricultural pursuits and rural im- 
provement. 


A Roeve.—A gentleman of Noblesville, Indiana, 
writes us that a pretended agent for our papers, has 
been taking up subscriptions in that neighborhood for 
THe Cuttivatror, and charging $1 per year. We 
have one of his receipts, from which it appears his 
name is WV. M’ Given or M’Goun. He is an impostor, 
and we caution the public to beware of him. We be- 
lieve he is liable to aterm in the State’s Prison for ob- 
taining money under fulse pretences. 





Tea Wueat.—Mr. E H. Briven of Bridgewater, 
N. Y, has sent us a very fine sample of ‘* Tea wheat,” 
recently introduced in his neigborhood from Canada. 
It is a spring whest, “a strong grower, with cvarse 
stiff straw, and less liable to smut, or the attacks of 
the weevil, than other varieties of wheat cultivated in 
that vicinity.’ Mr. B. has had seme of it fioured, and 
it produced 44 Ibs. of superfine flour to the bushel. It 
yielded last season of drouth, 20 bushels per acre. 

Cuoice SEeps.—We are indebted to I. N. Brices 
of West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., for a package of 
choice seeds. Our readers will see by referring to our 
advertising columns of last week that Mr. Briaes is 
prepared to supply orders by mail. 


Wreat Crop or Great Britain.—The Mark 
Lane Express says : —‘‘ The average of the three Scotch 
counties last year stands thus ; 


Roxburghshire,.............0 -++- 22 bushels. 
Ps. os ibece seta enieees = 
ns 6 aduncs oboe sbacee cos a2 


giving a general average of about 26 bushels; but 
this is under ordinary years. Upon the whole, our ave- 
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rages are rising—that is to say, they now exceed what 
they were a few years back; and probably 28 bushels 
per acre may not be far from the ordinary average of 
England. With regard to the average of this year, 
opinion is so much divided that, as yet, it is hardly safe 
to give a definite estimate, some setting it at one-fourth 
above that of ordinary years, others at a great deal 
less.” 


A.BANny County Ag. Society.—The second annua 
meeting of the Albany County Ag. Society was held 
in the State Agricultural Rooms on the 3d inst. There 
was a large attendance of members who manifested a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Society. There is 
now in the hands of the Treasurer $1,100, and the 
prospects of the Society are most encouraging. Some 
have thought that the farmers of Albany County could 
not sustain an Agricultural Society, and their past in- 
activity gave some plausibility to the opinion. The 
success of the fair last year, however, and the interest 
now manifested lead us to hope that the Albany County 
Ag. Society will soon be what there is no reason it 
should not long have been one, of the most flourishing 
and influential in the state. 

The following officers and managers were elected for 
the current year :— 

President—Judge A. OSBORN, of Watervliet. 

Vice President—LuTHER Tucker, of Albany. 

Secretary—G.1. Van ALEN, of Albany. 

Treasurer—L. G. TEN Eycn, of Bethlehem. 

Managers—Albany, Robert Thompson; Berne, Christo- 
pher Warren; Bethlehem, Richard Kimmey; Coeymans, 
Alexander E. Millis; Guilderland, Henry Sloan; Knox, Ste- 
phen Marcellus; New Seotland, Joseph Hilton; Reusselaer- 
ville, Levi Shaw; Waterviiet, Lawrence J. Cobee; West- 
erlo, Horace E. Robbins. 








Wire Worms—rTHeEtrrR TENACITY OF Lire.—I have 
been experimenting a little with wire worms. I took 
some quick lime and made a paste with it about as 
thick as cream, and placed six wire worms in it, stirring 
them in. I went to them in three days expecting to 
find them dead, but they were as smart as ever, and 
crawled readily out of the lime. Not being satisfied 
with this, I procured three or four more, put them in a 
glass tumbler, and poured on them aqua fortis (nitric 
acid) enough tocoverthem. They lived in it about 
half an hour. The acid affected them only in the 
mouth, their oily shell protecting them elsewhere. If 
any of your readers can give anything that will be ef- 
fectual in destroying them, it will be gladly received 
in this vicinity. W. E. Vrooman. Oswego, N. Y. 
Jan. 4, 1855. 

Tue Crops, &c,1n Micnican.—In a business let- 
ter, Mr. B. J. Harvey of Salmagundi, Lenawee Co., 
Mich., writes: “ I have resided here 21 years, and I 
never knew the wheat crop so light as it was last sea- 
son. I think the average in this county, was not over 
6 bushels per acre, occasioned by the ravages of the 
weevil and other insects. Of corn we had a medium 
crop; but for the brown grub and wire worm, it would 
have beenlarge. Fall plowing will destroy the grub, 
but proves of no avail against the depredations of the 
wire worms. 

There is a great scarcity of farm laborers here, con- 
sequently our land is but half tilled. What can one 
man do on sixty, or, as in some cases, one hundred 
acres of improvement ? Send on your farm Jaborers, 
there is room here; but agriculture can never be 
brought to perfection in the great west, so long as there 
are good farming lands to be located.” 

Mr. H. remarks that the wheat now on the ground 
looks well, but it is already more or less affected with 
the insect. 


Cris Bitine, a correspondent of the Boston Cul- 
tivator thinks, arises from a disordered state of the 
stomach and loss of appetite. He recommends a mix- 
ture of salt and ashes, one part of the former to four of 
the latter. 
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American Herp Boox.—We have received from 
Lewis F. Auten, Esq., a circular addressed to short- 
horn cattle breeders, respecting the publication of a 
second edition of his American Herd Book. Short- 
horns are becoming so numerous in this country, that 
a new Herd book is indispensable, and we hope Mr 
ALLEN’s proposition will be well seconded by short- 
horn men, and a second edition issued. We shall pub- 
lish the circular next week. 





Tue Horticvutturist.—The January number of 
this standard “ Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste,” 
abounds in just such things as every one who has a 
house and garden should desire to know. We quite 
agree with its spirited publisher that “the Horticul- 
turist should have a circulation of Twenty Thousand.” 
And if fine engravings of houses, fruits, flowers, &c, 
neat typographical execution, and above all able, prac- 
tical, varied and interesting contents offer any attrac- 
tion to the intelligent portion of our rural and suburban 
population, he will certainly get it. It is a matter of 
surprise to us how such an elegant work can be afforded 
at the low price of $2 per annum to single subscribers, 
and at $1,50 each, in clubs of four. 

The demand for the edition with colored places was 
so great last year that it was found impossible since 
each plate is colored by hand, to get enough to supply 
orders. The price this year has been raised to $5. in 
the hope of getting fewer orders. We trust it will 
prove effectual, as should orders come in too freely we 
fear our colored copy might be struck off the exchange 
list, and we would not be without it on any account. 
Published by James Vick, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Connecticut VALLEY Farmer.—Of this pa- 
per it is sufficient to say that Prof. J. A. Nasu, the au- 
thor of the “ Progressive Farmez,’”’ and the writer of 
the interesting letters on English agriculture in the 
back volumes of the Country GENTLEMAN, is the 
Editor. Progressive and scientific in its tone and ob- 
ject, it does not mislead its readers by the indiscrimi- 
nate advocacy of every so-called improvement which 
mercenary self-styled professors of agricultural science, 
endeavor to palm off on the tarming community; but 
it tries to winnow the wheat from the chaff,—to prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good. Published 
by J. A. Nasu, Amherst, Mass. Price $1. a year. 


Srone Drains.—On my farm is abundance of stone 
(principally lime) for building, fencing and ditching 
purposes. I have built some 800 rods blind ditch, 
laid with stone, with throat,—cap and small stones on 
top; all of which continue to work well, although 
some of them have been laid fifteen years. I have 
not used tile—and may not until I have used up my 
surface stone. ‘“ Perhaps it isa mistake.’ Notwith- 
standing the extreme drouth of the past summer, corn 
growing on land previously blind ditched suffered but 
little; it did not curl, and produced a good crop. The 
same effect was seen on a lot of clover pasture, pro- 
ducing a continued and luxuriant growth through the 
season. R. J.B. Clifton Spa. N. Y. 





UNDERDRAINING Pays.—A correspondent at Lan- 
caster, N. IL, writes: ‘I had a piece of land that was 
so wet that cattle could not go on to it. I underdrain- 
ed it, and broke it up late in the fall of 1853, and 
planted it to potatoes without plowing or a particle of 
manure. The piece yielded over two hundred bushels 
per acre, and were sold at 34 cents per bushel without 
sorting.” This is $68 per acre, and doubtless pays the 
whole expense of draining, cultivation, &c. 





IMPROVEMENT.—There is great room for improve- 
ment in agriculture in most parts of our country, and 
especially in this section of New-York; and being 
reared upon a farm, and subsequently having had op- 
portunity for pretty extensive observation by home 














travel, and a somewhac intimate acquaintance of the 
relations of Chemistry with Agriculture, I cannot 
but feel more and more deeply the importance and 
even necessity of a higher standard of practical know- 
ledge among Farmers. E-rcelsior should be the motto 
with every farmer throughout our extended domain. 


J.W.S. 


ReMEpy For CaKkeEp Bags 1x Cows.—In the Culti- 
vator a while since, one of your correspondents wished 
a remedy for caked bagin cows. I have cured a great 
many cows, by boiling a large handful of coke or gar- 
get root, in two gallons water, and after skimming out 
the roots, when boiled, use one third of the water in a 
mess with bran, and the three messes have never failed 
to effect a cure even where the cow gave bloody milk 
SewAaLt SerGeant. Stockbridge, Mass. 








Otp Grass LAnps.—Some one inquires in an En- 
glish journal, what the editor would advise him to do 
in order to improve a field which, for many years, has 
been used as a hay-field one year, and next year as a 
pasture. What, especially, is the best top-dressing for 
old grass land? In reply the editor informs his querist 
that his system of cutting for hay and grazing alter- 
nately is most injurious, and cutting should be aban- 
doned if he wishes to have a valuable meadow for de- 
pasturing. As the soil, it may be supposed, is proba- 
bly impoverished of the phosphate of lime, the editor 
advises to apply superphosphate of lime at the rate of 
4 to 6 ewt. peracre. This may be applied during open 
weather in Jan. or Feb., and a fall of snow will tend to 
wash it into the soil. Half a ewt. of nitrate of soda, 
or sulphate of ammonia, if applied in the end of March 
or beginning of April, will, it is said, most probably be 
well repaid by increased produce. 

To the above, we would be disposed to add, dragging 
the field with a harrow having teeth pretty closely set 
together, then sowing grass seed or a mixture of seeds 
and then cross dragging. 


SupposepD ANTIDOTE TO PoraTto Disgease.—It is 
certainly true that the result of every inquiry or ex- 
periment, which promises to throw any light on the 
mysterious failure of the potato plant, is worthy of at- 
tention. A correspondent of The Mark-Lane Express, 
acting on the theory that the disease arises from the 
want of some element in the earth which is necessary 
to its healthy growth, (a theory, by the way, which 
perhaps but few will assent to,) and having observed 
that where the potato was diseased the stalks or vines 
generally-went prematurely to decay, was induced to 
try the following experiment. Ie had a plot of land 
on which he had raised potatoes for three years in suc- 
cession. Two-thirds of the crop of 1853, were diseas- 
ed. In the spring of 1854, he planted the half of his 
plot in the usual way, and the other half had a dress- 
ing of silicate of potash, which was neither more nor 
less than clinkers, or half vitrified residuum of coal, 
adhering to the grates of furnaces. This was ground 
very fine, and placed in the rows or hills with the or- 
dinary manure. The produce was all sound ; the stalks 
remaining green and strong until the potatoes were ta- 
ken up. On the other half of the piece, the potatoes 
were diseased and the stalks or vines decayed early. 
If any of our readers should repeat this experiment, 
the public would be gratified by being informed of the 
result. ww 

Ene.isa Weicuts.—We find in the English Farm- 
er’s Magazine, the following statement of the different 
weights of the “ stone :”— 

*“* Smithfield, 8 Ibs. of 16 oz. ; imperial weight, 14 Ibs 
of 16 oz. ; common Scotch, 16 Ibs of 16 oz.; Glasgow 
Tron, 16 Ibs. of 22 oz.; Ayrshire Tron,, 16 Ibs. of 24 
oz.; Dutch, 17} lbs. of 16 oz. Nothing is more desi- 
rable in Britain than an equalization of weights and 
measures ; the hitherto Legislative acts on the subject 
are not compulsory, and therefore useless for the in- 
tended purpose.” 










































Che Bousemife, 


How to Cook Cabbage. 


[We give the following mode, which may suit some 
of our readers, for trial. Habit makes the presence of 
vinegar agreeable, but its disuse might render it as 
undesirable as it would be on asparagus or cauliflower. | 

This vegetable abounds more in muscle-forming ma- 

' terial (fibrine) than any other, and it is, in my view, 
one of the most palatable dishes when properly cooked, 
that can be served up. The usual mode of cooking 
cabbage as a boiled dish, with other vegetables and fat 
meat, and served up saturated with grease and flavor- 
ed with turnips, beets and carrots, is not only unwhole- 
some but very unpalatable to most people. But many 
bring themselves to think they like it by adding a little 
vinegar, (which renders it still more unhealthy) as 
they do tobacco and many other disagreeable things to 
an unperverted taste. This is one cause of so much 
prejudice existing among the majority of people against 
what is usually denominated a boiled dish. 

The manner of cooking the vegetable in question, 
which I would strongly recommend, is the same as is 
recommended by Dr. Trall, in one of his works on hy- 
dropathy, and is simply this: Boil it entirely by itself 
in pure water untill cooked perfectly soft, then serve up. 
When eaten, add butter and salt to your liking. No 
other seasoning whatever should be used, as pepper and 
vinegar in most cases tend to weaken the stomach, and 
corrode the enamel of the teeth. This vegetable cook- 
ed in this way, stands unrivalled as an article of hu- 
man food, and is at once pleasant, nutritious and 
agreeable, and perfectly agrees with the most sensitive 
stomach or most inveterate invalid. I would strongly 
urge it upon your readers to try it, believing since po- 
tatoes are so scarce and dear, that if cooked in this way 
universally, it will soon become a leading article of 
human food. Epicure. 

—~p— 
Sausage Meat. 

After several years experience, I have found the fol 
lowing recipe to be the best for preparing sausage meat 
of any that I have ever seen. 


.To 50 lbs. of chopped meat, add 
1} lbs. of salt, 
4 oz. of good black pepper, 
14 table spoonfuls of sage. 


Hoosick. E. Cross. 





BuckwHEAT PorripGe.—Take one quart of rich, 
new milk; boil it briskly, and stir in very gradually 
as much meal as will bring it to the consistence of 
thick, stiff mush; add one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
tablespoonful of butter, not more. In five minutes 
after it has become thick enough, take it from the fire. 
Serve while hot, and eat with butter and sugar or 
honey, or with butter and molasses. 


OvsTeR Fritrers.—Strain a quantity of fresh 
oysters over liquor, and form a thin batter, with a 
couple of eggs and some fine family flour. Stir the 
oysters in, and heat some butter and good lard, hot, in 
a suitable dish, and put in the fritters. Fry, till it is 
well browned, and in turning, be careful not to break 
them. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
Anpual Regisiter of Rural Affairs 
AND 


CULTIVATOR ALMANAC for 1855, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


More than One Hundred Engravings. 





IN PAPER COVERS, 25 CENTS—BOUND, 50 CENTS, 
Sent by mail Free of Postage. 





‘ren SUBJECTs TREATED IN THIS VOLUME 
embrace— 

|. CALENDAR PAGES for the year 1855, caiculated for 
the meridians of Besion, New-York, Balumore and San 
Francisco. 

HW. COUNTRY DWELLINGS—inceluding Designs fora 
Symmetrical Farm-House—an Italian Country House—a 
Cheap Farm-House—W orking-men’s Cottages, and Dirce- 
tions for Improving old Houses—with ‘Ten ENGRAVINGS. 

Il. IMPROVING AND PLANTING GROUNDS— 
Flower Gardens—Geometric and Natural Planting—Form 
of Trees—Supports tor Climbers—the whole illustrated with 
TWENTY-ONE ENGRAVINGS. 

IV. THE CULTURE OF FRUIT—Preparation of the 
Soil—Draining—Distances and Luying out the Ground— 
Transplanting--lis Proper Season—A filer Management—Cul- 
tivation of tie Soil—Pruning—Grafting—Buddiig—Diseases 
and Enemies of Fraits—List of the Best Sorts. ‘This depart- 
ment is tlustrated by Forty FicuRes. 

V FARM BUILDINGS—Pian of Barn and Stables—Of 
Piggery—Of Poultry House—Of Ashery and Smoke House 
—Construction of Cisterns.—with ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VI. FARM IMPLEMENTS, &¢.—Mowers and Reap- 
ers—Machines to Pulverize the Soil—Wind Mills—Stump 
Machines—Feeding Troughs—Painting Implements—with 
NINETEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Vil. IMPROVEMENT IN ANIMALS—Cattle—Horses 
Sheep—Swine—Termis denoting External Parts of Animals 
—Heaves in Horses—with SevENTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Vill. FARM ECONOMY—Iimproved Farm Management 
—Rotation of ym et etre out Farms, with THREE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS—How Young Farmers may Practice Econo- 
my—Plans Laid in Winter—Construction of Lightning Rods 
—Fruit Drying. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS—Embracing a 

reat variety of valuable Hints and Suggestions for the 
“armer, Gardener and Housekeeper. 


Recapitulation of Illustrations. 


Country Dwellings—Engravings,..........+++ - 11 
Improving and Planting Grounds,.............- 21 
CE OF OO 2.00: 99 sdpanenensenenetaransnce 40 
PION TRAIN. 00905000004 00048900006 6549 60% 11 
Farm Implements, ......-cccesees vt vegquesene 19 
Improvement in Animals, ..........0eee00. cose ae 


Laying out Farims,....ccocsvccoscssocsssvcsecss @ 


Total Engravings.......... Coeccovcees oc chee 

It will be seen trom this abstract of the contents of the 
Illustrated Annual Register, that it has been prepared with 
special regard to the wants of our rural population, and we 
hazard litthe in saying that it will afford more valuable infor- 
mation on several of the subjects of which it treats, than has 
ever before been presented at so small a cost. The chapters 
on Country Dwellings—Improving and Planting Grounds, 
and the Culwre of Fruit, have been prepared by Mr. J. J. 
THomas, with his usual taste and ability, expressly for this 
work, and are each well worth more than its cost. 

This number of the Annual Register is intended as the 
first of a series, to be issued annually ator near the close of 
each year. Filled as they will be mainly with matter of per- 
manent interest, they will form a series which no man, hav- 
ing a farm or garden, or hopes of future retirement to rural 
scenes, should be without. 

Aidress orders for single copies, or applications for terms 
at wholesale, to LUTHER TUCKER, 

Albany, N. Y. 


THOMAS GOULD, 
PREEDER OF 
Durham and Devon Cattle, Leicester Sheep, 
SUFFOLK SWINE, 
MADAGASCAR, OR LOP-EARED RABBITS, 
ENGLISH FERRETS, GUINEA PIGS, 
CHOICE AND FANCY POULTRY, 


Jan. >a CGA Te, HS, 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, '! 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 


HE HORTICULTURIST isa Monthly Journal, devo- 
ted to HORTICULTURE and its kindred Arts, Rurav ArR- 
CHITECTURE, aiid LANDSCAPE GARDENING. It is edited by 
P. Barry, the author of that popular work, The Fruit Gar- 
den, and for many years the Horticultural Editor of the Gen- 
esee Farmer. Mr. Barry is universally acknowledged to be 
one of the best Pomologists in the world, and eminently fit- 
ted for this responsible station. He is aided by the best Hor- 
ticulturist in the country. 


ITS SIZE AND APPEARANCE. 

Tue Horticutturisr is a Magazine of forty-eight pages, 
Wilhout advertisements; and when Nursery and other ad- 
vertisements are inserted, it is on a separate sneet, which 
can readily be removed before binding. It is prinied on 
beautiful clear type, and on the finest paper. and 1TS ILLUS- 
TRATIONS ARE SUPERB, BOTH ON WOOD AND 
STONE. [tis stitched in a neat and appropriate cover, and 
makes a volume at the end of the year of nearly 600 pages. 

zach number, in addition to numerous Wood Engravings, 
contains a Frontispiece on Stone, of some fine Fruit or Flow- 
er drawn and engraved from nature, by the very best living 
artists. These plutes alone are worth more to every Fruit 
Grower thau the cost of the work, enabling every one to 
judge not only of the appearance but of the character of each 
as every plate is accompanied with full and eorrect deserip- 
tions. In addition to these are fine Elegant DESIGNS FOR 
COTTAGES, COUNTRY SEATS, SUMMER HOUSES, 
ARBORS, RUSTIC BRIDGES. In short,nothing escapes no- 
tice thatcan make a Country Heme pleasant and beautiful 
While the Horticulturist is at least in appearance equal to 
any work published in the country,the publisher has the satis- 
tion of knowing that the best Pomologists and the Press both 
in this country and In Europe pronounce the Horticuttu- 
RIsT AND JOURNAL OF Rurat ArT AND Rvurat Taste to 
be the best Horticultural Journal in the world. 

Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the 
improving taste and increasing wants of the Horticultural 
community, we also publish an edition with CoLorep 
PLATEs, each number containing a full page engraving of 
some new, rare and valuable fruit or flower, correculy col- 
ored from nature by the best living artists in this line. 


ARRANGEMENT. 

The first twenty or thirty pages of this work is occupied 
with valuable papers by the Editor and correspondents — 
Then follow some six or eight pages of Forrign Nort ces, 
containmg everything new and important in European Hor- 
ticuiture for the past month. Ten or twelve pages of Epi- 
Tor’s TABLE closes the number; and to the learner this de- 
partment isa very valuable part of the work, as it contains 
simple and invaluable directions for the uninitiated to almost 
every department of GARDENING, given in answer to numer- 
ous inquiries. 

TERMS—Two Dollars per year. With Colored Plates, 
Five Dollars. A new Volume commences with the January 
number. 

Agents are allowed 25 per cent. commission from our regu- 
larterms. The same commission to CLuBs of Four or more, 
making the price of plain Edition only $1.50 to Clubs and 
Agents—and this for one of the most beautiful Magazine 
published. 

(G> Specimem numbers sent free to all who wish to ex- 
amine the work or obtain subscribers. Posimasters, Nur- 
seryman, Frurt-growers, all who love Fruits and all who 
love FLowers, all who would love to see “the wilderness 
blossom as the rose.’’ are requested to act as Agents. 4} 

Address JAMES VICK, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 

Jan. d—witmit 








Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany. 


7 subscriber having purchased the steck in trade of the 

above works, is now prepared to furnish to order a full 
assortment of Farm Implements and Machines adapted to all 
sections of the country, both north and south, among which 
may be tound— 

‘* Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers.” 

Overshot Threshing Machines with Separators. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines. 

Grist-mills, Corn-shellers and Clover-hullers. 

Circular and Cross-cut Saw-mills, adapted to the herse 
power, for cutting fire wood and fence stuff. with a full and 
complete assortment of FIEI.D AND GARDEN SEEDS 
and FERTILIZERS. For further particulars, full Cata- 
logue will be sent on application by mail. 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 

Successor to Emery & Co 





March 30—w& mtf 
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KETCHUM’S MOWER, 
WITH REAPER ATTACHMENT, 
Manufactured by HOWARD § Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| ETCHUM'S celebrated Mowing Machine, has been im- 

proved by the addition of a Reaper Attachment, and we 
now Offer it as a Mower, or asa Mower and Reaper com- 
bined. with full confidence that it is the most perfect and suc- 
cessful Machine now in use. The change from a Mower to 
a Reaper (which means has been patented,) is effected by 
simply enlarging the main-wheel, by circular sections, bolted 
to the rim of the wheel. Some of the advantages obtained 
by this arrangement are—Ji7st—Raising the cutters suffi- 
ciently high for cutting grain. Second—Lessening the mo- 
uon of the knives, without any change of gearing. which is 
very desirable in cutting grain.as much less motion is required, 
Third—Reducing the draft of the Machine at least one-third. 
Fourth—Raising the cogs of the driving-wheel, thereby pre- 
venting them being filled with dirt, as they otherwise would 
be, on stubble land. Fifth—Attaining the above named ob- 
jects without the least change of any part of the Mower. We 
shall build for the harvest of 1855 the Combined Machines, 
with wrought iron frames and finger bars. Those manufuc- 
tured expressly for mowing will allheve wrought tron finger 
bars, but a portion of them with wood frames. Each Ma- 
chine wiil have a good spring seat, and every part made in the 
most substantial manner, wid warranted durable, with pro- 
per care. We have reduced the weight of the Mower about 
one hundred and fifty pounds, which we have found desirable, 
and have no doubt will improve them, by lessening their draft. 
We shall take the utmost pains to have our knives made of 
the best of steel. and tvell tempered. 

We offer our Machines, and warrant them capable of cut- 
ting and spread:ng from ten to fifteen acres of any kind of 
grass per day ; also warrant them capable of cutting the same 
zmount of grain per day. 

RvuGGLes, Nourse, Mason & Co.. of Worcester, Mass., 
are manufacturing, and have the exclusive right to sell in the 
N. E. States. They are also manufacturing a one horse Mow- 
er, which they have aright to sell inany of the United States 
except the Western. 

Seymour, Morean & Co., of Brockport, N. Y.. manufac. 
ture the Mowers for the States of Michigan, Ilinois end 
Iowa, ° 

WarpeER, Broxaw & CHILD, of Springfield, Ohio, manu- 
facinre for the States of Kemucky, Missouri, Southern Indi- 
ana and Ohio, except the Western Reserve, which will be 
supplied by James M. Cuamrt yin, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Price of Mower, with extras, is 8110—Mower and 
Reaper, $125, in Butlalo. Jan. 18—w2im2t 





Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS celebrated fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested 

the last year, has been found equal, and in many cases 
superior to the best Peruvian guano, in its immediate effect, 
and much more permanently beneficial to the land. It is 
adapted to any soil in which there is a deficiency of phos- 
phate, which is often the case. All crops are benefited by its 
application. It is composed of ground bones, decomposed 
by sulphurie acid, 'o which is added a due proportion of Pe- 
ruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, «ce. 

For sale, with full directions for use, in bags of 150 pounds 
each. No charge for package. All bags will be branded 
“C, B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 

GEO. DAVENPORT, Ag’t for manufacturer, 
5 Commercial, cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 

Feb. 16, 1954—w& mf 
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ENGLISH CATTLE, 


Imported on commission by Messrs. THOS. BETTS BROS., 
Bishop's Stratford, Herts, England — 1 Marden Lane, 
New- York City. 

Ras much the cheapest and the only way of obtaining 

Stock direct from the Breeder, which will give gemlemen 
an opportunity of obtaining the best stock, without having to 
pay an exorbitant price for them in America. The firm having 
had forty years’ experience, they feel confident of giving 

Salist.ction both as regards price and selecting the stock from 

the best herds in Engiand. 


Thorough-bred Horses, Hampshire Sheep, 
Short-Horned Cattle, Cotswold, Leicester do 
Devons, Herefords, Ayrshires,| Suffolk Pigs, 
Alderney Cows from Islands} Essex, Berkshire do 

of Alderney and Guernsey, | Meriny Sheep from Spain, 
Pure bred Southdown Sheep, |; Muies, do do 


Messrs. Betts Bros. have appointed one of the most ex- 
perienced men in England entirely for purchasing ‘Thorough 
Bred Horses They have alsoan agent in Spain for purchasing 
mules,Merino Sheep, etc. Messrs. Betts Bros, have purchased 
a valuable patent invention which will prevent accidents oc- 
curring to cattle across the Atlantic. They can now be safe- 
ly imported any time during the year. ‘Tne cattle will be in- 
sured from Liverpool to New-York when desired, by charg- 
ing a small per centage. 

A steamer will leave Liverpool with cattle about the first 
of every mouth. ‘The stock will be delivered at New York 
about six weeks from the time the order is given in America. 

Circulars containing all particulars, expenses to Amer- 
ica, and the prices of Cattle in England, may be had by ap- 
plying by pest to Messrs. THOS. BETTS, 

or, J. M. MILLER, Agent, 51 Maiden-iane 
Jan. 4—lain—mly. New York City. 


PURE BRED FOWLS. 


rMHE subscriber has for sale— 

Brahma Pootra Fowls, 

White Shanghae “ 

“Palmer” do S 

Imperial Chinese “ 

Hong Kong 4 

Wild Indian Mountain do— 
Bred from selected stock, and warranted pure. Boxed and 
seul by Express to any part of the Union. 

Apply to WILLIAM B. SMYTH, 

Dec. 21—w3t—m3t New-Britain, Conn 








IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS. 


URHAM Bull and Heifer Calves, descended from the 
herds of Mr. Bates and his nephew Mr. Bell, for sale. 
HERMAN WENDELL, M. D. 
Nov. 23—wtf Albany. 


PURE BLOOD DEVONS. 


ANCHO, 2 years old last spring—awarded premium at 
State fair in 1853. 

Stately, 10 years old—Beautiful figure. 

Sancho the 2d, § months old. 

Also 4 Pure Blooded French Merino Ewes. 

The Devons are from Mr. R. H. Van Rensselaer’s of Mor- 
ris, Otsego Co., N. ¥. The French Merinoes from A. L. 
Binghamvs, Vt The best of references can.be given for 
the above—also their proper Pedigree. 

PELEG WEEDEN. 
Preston Hollow, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Suffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, for saie py B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 





Jan. 4—wif 








Devon Cows, 


} EIFERS, and Bull Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCK, Braintree, Mass. 





POULTRY FOR SALE. 

fo subscriber who has had several years careful experi- 

ence in breeding fowls, has a few choice pairs to sell. at 
reasonable prices, of the follewing varieties, viz: Grey, 
Black, Buff and White, Shanghai—Silver and Golden Polend, 
Biack Spanish, Boulton Grey, or Silver Hamburg. Santa 
Anna Hen Feather Game, Java and African Bantams, and 
Superior African Geese. Also choice Black aud Tan Ter- 
rier Dogs. E. E. PLATT. 
Nov. 9, 1854—w& mtf. Albany. 
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Ditch Diggers, Tile aud Brick Machines, 
Manufactured by PRATT § BROS., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


a Ditch Digger and Tile Machine were constructed to 
cheapen and extend Drainage. Ditches must be made 
cheaper and faster, and Tile must be made easily, simply and 
extensively. The Farmer seels it and agriculture demands 
it: and we beg leave to say to all interested, that these ma- 
chines will accomplisi: the object. 

We warrant cur Ditch Digger to be capable of cutting 
from fifty to 150 rods of Ditech in a day, by the use of one 
man and two horses, not less than 2} feetdeep; 9nd that this 
implement is made ina thervugh and workmanlike manner. 

We warrant our Tile Machine to be capable of making 
from tempered clay, 10 te 15.000 Tile or Brick in a day, by 
the use of two horses—grinding the mud and making the 
Tile or Brick at the same time and by the same operation— 
usiig steam or Water power wilh equal facility. 

This Tile Mache enabies Brick makers to make Tile and 
Tile makers to make Brick, changing from one to the other 
in less than 5 minutes, and the costof the Machine is no more 
than those in ordinary use, il being the simplest arrangement 
known. The quality of Brick made, is but a litte inferior to 
pressed Brick. 

Farmers. if you want Tile made cleap and near you, see 
yourselves that it is done. See to it that some one gets a ma- 
chine and makes them. | Farmers, if you want Ditches made 
quickly and cheaply, buy a Diich Digger, or find a man that 
will do it. Farme:s and others, if you want to see these ma- 
chines at work, come when frost has disappeared and see 
them. We shall be ready, aud take pleasure in showing 
them to you, 

Brick makers, do you want to change your business for 
the better? Then make Tile and better Brick, and you will 
be the gainer. and agriculture accommodated. We have a 
large number of Tile Dies from which to select. 

ealers in Agricultural Implements. we will supply you on 
favorable terms. Persons wanting exclusive Patent privi- 
leges, we will negociate with you. All, wanting any further 
information, will please address PRATT & BROS 

Dec. 2i—w& mil. Canandaigua, N. Y 





THREE 
Valuable and Highly Cultivated Farms 


FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers at private sale three most desirable 
Farms, situate in the vicinity of Newark, Licking Coun- 
ty, Ohio, to-wit :— 

Ist. His CHERRY VALLEY FARM, on the old Colum- 
bus road, two miles west of Newark, containing two hundred 
acres, one hundred and forty of which are cleared. On this 
farm are two large young orchards, two large new frame 
houses, a smoke house, barn, new stable for fifty horses, sheds, 
chicken houses, hog pens, etc.; alarge garden handsomely 
fenced in, and indeed every convenience and even luxury 
that can be desirable on a farm. This farm is in the highest 
state of cultivation, no labor or expense having been spured 
to render it a model farm im this, as in all other purticulars. 


2d. His RICHLAND FARM, also known as the Taylor or 
Fullerton Farm, situate on the road to Hebron and also on 
the Ohio Canal, two nules from Newark. and containing 139 
acres, (100 of which are cleared ) There is a good log house 
and stable on this farm, which is in a high state of cultivation 
aud cannot be surpassed for fertility. 


3d. His ENGLISH FARM, situated on Ramp Creek on 
one of the roads to Hebron, four miles from Newark, and 
containing 133 acres, about £0 of which are cleared On this 
farms are two small old frame houses, a large frame barn, a 
new saw-mill, and corn cracker and crusher. This farm is 
also in a highly cultivated state. 


Also, a nnmber of OUT LOTS, of every size, for sale. 

Persons desirous of purchasing a good farm, in admirable 
order, will find it to their advantige to call on the subscriber 
ai his house in Newark, Ohio, where he can be seen at all 
tmes. 

Time will be given to the purchaser if desired. and posses- 
sion on the first day of April, 1855. N. B. HOGG. 

Nov. 23, 1854—w& m3m. Newark, Ohio, 





Fertifizers. 
JEST Peruvian Guano— 
) Super-Phosphate of Lime, “ DeBurg’s No. 1”— 
Poudrette, of the best quality— 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes— 
Ground Bone. Bone Dust. and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds of reliable quality, at the lowest market 
price. GEO. DAVENPORT. 5 Commercial, 
Feb. 9, 1854—w& met cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 
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Lawton nghcegM ry Plants. 


( M.SAXTON, 152 Fulton New York, Agent for 

Je Wma. Lawton, will a og pve for Plants. The 
Plants will be put up in boxes in good shipping order, and 
will be ready to deliver in March. 

As our supply is limited, we shal! keep a Register of orders 
and they will be sent in the order received. 

Price ten Dollars per doz. ‘The money must accompany 
the order. Address C. M SAXTON, 

ec, 23—w2—m2t. 152 Fulton-St., New-York. 


PURE BL OOD DEVONS. 
GAS, 2 years old last spring—awarded premium at 
K) State fair in 1853. 

Stately, 10 years old—Beautiful figure. 

Sancho the 2d, 8 months old. 

Also 4 Pure Blooded French Merino Ewes. 

The Devons are from Mr. R. H. Van Rensselaer’s of Mor- 
ris, Otsego Co., N. Y. The French Merinoes from A. L. 
Bingham’ s, Vt The best of references can be given for 
the abov e—also their proper Pedigree. 

PELEG WEEDEN. 
Preston Hollow, Albany Co., N. Y. 














Jan. 4—wif 
‘PURE BONE DUST, 


OARSE and Fine, forwarded in quantities to suit purcha- 





sers. Order by mail or otherwise. 
THOMAS COULSON, 
Sept. 4—wif 590 Bowery, Albany, N. ¥. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
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DELL & COLLINS, 
Waterloo, Seneca Co, N. Y., 


oi the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers, Amateurs 
and Fruit Growers in general, to their stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Embracing all the most hardy and valuable kinds for enerel 
cultvation. They would especially call the attention of the 
Fruit-grower, to their large stock of. PEAR TREES, which 
for good quality and low price, they believe to be unriv alled. 
Also a geveral assortment of Fruits, from the Apple to the 
Strawberry. 

A leading feature of their Nursery, is the cultivation of a 
great variety of NATIVE ORNAM ENTAL TREES, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Without rejecting foreign trees, 
their main object has been to present as great a variety of 
the beautiful trees of our Own Country, as the taste of the 
most refined Amateur could desire: to accomplish which 
they have made, and are still making extensive Botanical 
researches. They have now on hand “about 30.000 AMERI- 
CAN ARBORVIT.&, One and two years trausplanied, 6 in to 2 
feet high, which will be sold low for cash, at wholesale or 
retail. Also Balsam Fir, Spruce, &c., from 6 in. to 6 feet; 
and a great variety of nalive Forest Trees, to which they ex- 
pecttomuake great additions next season. Orders are re- 
spectiully solicited. Dec. 30—w dt—m3t. 


Desirable Nursery Establishment 
FOR SALE. 


HE undersigned having other business arrangements in 
view, offer tor sale the ‘business and Establishment of the 


Highland Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Stock is quite extensive, and very good. It comprises 
every desirable variety of the Standard “Fruits, and H: ardy 
Fancy Stock, in every stage of growth, from saleable Trees 
to a large quantity of Fruit Seeds planed this Fail—with a 
well eslablished business, and arrangements which may 

easily be completed for its indefinite extension. 

From thirty to seventy-five acres of land, admirably adapt- 
ed by location and soil for the business, will be sold or rented 
as may be desired by the purchasers of the Stock, on the 
moat favorable terms. 

Few or no Establishments in the State of its age, have a 
better reputation, or a more rapidly increasing business, and 
there is no better location than Syracuse, for conducting and 

extending it. 

The whole will be sold at a bargain, and if not disposed of 
sooner, the stock will be sold in parcels on the opening of 
the Spring Trade. 

Further particulars will be given on application to 
BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 

Highland Nurseries. Syracuse. N. Y. 





Jan. 5—wltm2t. 





FARMERS AND GARDENERS 


Wwe cannot get manure enough, will firid a cheap and 
‘Y powerful substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE 
made by the subscribers. The small quantity used, the ease 
with which itis applied, and the powerrul stimulus it gives to 
vegetation.render it the cheapest and best manure in the world. 
It causes plants to come up quicker.to growfuster.to yield hea- 
vier and ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and 
unlike other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact 
with the plant. Three dollars worth is sufficient to manure 
an acre ofcorn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package 
on board of vessel or railroad in New-York city, $1.50 per 
barrel, for any quantity over six barrels; 1 barrel, $2; 2 bar- 
rels, $3.50; 3 barrels, $5.00; 5 barrels, $5.00. A pamphlet 
with information and directions will be sent gratis and post- 
paid, 10 any one applying for the same. 
Address, the LODI M ANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
74 Cortlandt Street, New-York. 





Watrtertowy, Mass , Oct. 19, 1854. 
Lodi Manufacturing Company: 

Gentlemen—at the request of John P. Cushing, Esq. of 
this place. I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 
200 barrels of PoupRETTE per annum, which he has used 
upon his extensive and cele -brated garden in this town. He 
gives it altogether the preference over every artificial ma- 
nure, (Guano not excepted,) speaks of it in the highest terms 
as a manure for the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Jan. 1S—wlam4t—m4t BENJAMIN Dana. 


Agricultural Books, 
For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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